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VESTINA’S  PREFACE, 


.Addreffed  to  the  Readers  of  her  Ledlure* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ! 

T/^HILST*  I was  employed  during  nine 
whole  days^  in  the  pleajing  but  mjlam^ 
matory  bujinefs  of  obferving  a7id  regifiering 
the  caperingSy  rencounters^  and  other  curious 
' ifbdis  produced  by  the  vivid  flmulations  of 
the  electrical  Fire^  combined  with  Magnetic 
Effitivia^  JEtherial  EJfences^  Aromatic 

Odours^  arid  other  balmy invigorating 

Irfuences^  (of  which  I have  the  Direction^ 
and  over  which  I have  the  honor  to  prejide ) 
on  Pigeons^  Cocks,  Capons,  Goats,  Spar^ 
rows,  and  T^ur tie -doves,  ( the  rejult  of  thofi 
curious  experiments  I may  hereafter  favor 
the  world  with ) I took  up  a little  old  Book, 
from  among  jome  others,  which  Chance,  or 
the  Junior  Prief  of  the  Tfemple  had  thrown 
in  my  way.  In  this  little  Book  the  anotymous 
Author  treated  on  the  nature  and  effeCis  of 
Love,  but  in  fo  whimfcal  and  unfatisjaClory 

a way^ 


vestina’s  preface. 

a way^  that  I was  tempted  to  f cribble  d kmd 
of  ludicrous — philofophic — Parody  upon  it^ 
to  play  as  it  were  on  the  fame  harp^  and  to 
digef  and  commit  to  writings  my  own  ^he-- 
cry  of  Love  ; or^  if  you  pleafe^  my  new 
Philofophy  of  the  Univerfal  PaJJion  I I did 
fo  : and  an  fubmitting  my  Manufcript  to  the 
infpedtion  and  corretlions  op  the  High  Prieji 
of  the  TPemple^  he  threw  the  whole  into  the 
form  of  an  Oration  or  LeBure^  and  immedL 
ately  called  a Council  of  the  other  Priefs  and 
Vefialsy  in  which  it  was  determined  to  dif 
patch  Gog^  Magogs  Cupid^  Venus^  and 
Priapus ! to  invite  the  Votaries  of  Love^ 
Luf^  Beauty^  Purity^  and  Pleafure  to  our 
*Pemple ! and  that  I Jboidd  publicly  deliver 
it  from  the  Eledirical  TPhrone ! under  the 
Aufpices'  of  Hymen  ! and  under  the  full 
Influences  of  the  wonder-working  Celejlial 
Fire  I 

VESi:iNA  3tia- 

Done  at  the  Hymeneal  Temple,  in  London, 
the  5th  Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1782, — ^and  in  the  Second  Year 
j6f  our  Promotion  to  the  Sacred— Myflerious 
Fun6tion  I 
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F E S f I N A ' S 

LEG  T U R E, 

ON  THE 

NATURE  and  EFFECTS  of 
LOVE,  BEAUTY,  * 


GENT'LEMENl 

N.  A T U R E,  ever  fupremely 
wife, — ever  anxioufly  attentive 
to  her  own  prefervation,  by  the  re- 
production  of  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe, — hath  implanted, — hath  intimate- 
ly interwoven  with  every  fibre,  and 
with  every  particle  of  matter  of  which 
animal  bodies  are  compofed,  certain 
principles  which  ftimulate  them,  with 
an  abfolute — with  a fweetly^  irrefiftible 
•force,  to  produce,  and  confequently  to 
B , . per- 
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perpetuate  their  kind  : and  fo  very 

powerfully  does  this  principle  or  pro- 
penfity  operate  In  the  human  fpecies, 
that  It  frequently  gains  the  afcendancy 
Over  their  ^ boafted  reafon, — and  fome- 
times  overcomes  even  the  love  of  life 
Itfelf. What  this  deeply  rooted  prin- 

ciple,^ — this  fweet  Irrefiftlbly  impelling 
- force  is, — how  it  operates, — the  effefts 
it  produces,  and  how  it  may  in  any  de- 
gree be  fubjefted  to  the  controul  of 
reafon,  fliall  this  eveiilng,  be  the  very 
iiiterefting, — the  fupremely  delightful 
fubjedls  of  entertainment  to  our  already 
glowing  imaginations  ! ^ 

Among  the  various  affinities,  and 
ie,le£tive  attractions  of  bodies  ; and 
among  the  numberlefs  and  very  won- 
derful attraftions,  Tepulfions,  fympa- 
thies,  and  antipathies  which  we  obferve 
in  the  various  bodies  and  principles 
which  compofe  the  great  circle  of  na- 
-ih.  ture^ 

O-',/ 
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ture,  LOVE  ! or  that  unfurmountable 
Inclination  the  fexes  have  for  each 
other,  and  which  compels  -them  to 
give  themfelves,  what  I . may  call,  tem- 
poral immortality^  may  juftly  be  looked 
upon  as  the  very  mafter-piece  of  that 
divine  wlfdom  which  is  manifefted  in 
the  conftru£llon  and  oeconomy  of  the 

whole  vifible  creation  ! and  it  is 

this  ^paflion, — this  impulfe, — this  I117 
ftinft, — this  charming,  inexpreffible 
fomewhat,  which  I undertake  to  ex- 
plain, and  to  affign  the  true,  phllofo- 
phlcal,  nay,  demonftrable  caufes  of. 

My  theory.  Gentlemen  ! you  will 
find  entirely  new,  and,  I truft,  per- 
fectly rational  and  fatisfa(Story  : but,  as 
no  new  hypothefis  can  be  built  on  .any 
other  foundation  than  on  the  ruins  of 
fome  other  fyftem,  I fiiall  begin  with 
a very  flight  review  of  the  opinions  of 
the  mod:  celebrated  of  thofe  Philofo- 
B 3 phers 
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•phers-  who  have  treated  on  this  fub- 
jea,  which' I fhall  fet  in  fuch  clear 
and  - true  hghts,  as  ftrikingly  to  expofe 
their  abfurdlty. 

V But,  as  I demofiflr  thofe  whimfical 
and  Gothic  ftrudures,  only  with  a 
view  of  building  an  elegant  and  fub- . 
ftantial  modern  edifice  ; when  I have 
exploded  thofe  fyftems,  I will  lay  the 
foundation  of ' my  own,  whicli  lhall 
■be  on  the  notion  of  the  aaual  exiftence 
of  an  invifible  magnetlco-ekarical  fiie 
or  effluvium,  conftantly  circulating  in, 
and  exhaling  from  human  bodies. 
Now  this  fubtlle  vivifying  principle,  I 
hold  to  fubfift  in  a greater,  or  fmaller 
quantity,  and  in  a more  or  lefs  aaive 
flate,  in  every  human  body,  from  the 
firft  moment  of  its  exiftence,  to  the 
iaft  moment  of  its  life. 


Accord- 


is) 

According  to  my  Hypothefis,  I hold 
that  before  a certain  age,  (I  mean  that 
of  puberty)  this  magnetico-ekancal 
effluvium  is  in  its  negative  or  minus 
ftate,  but  tending  inceffantly  to  a «r- 
tain  point  of  maturity  or  perfedion, 
which  we  call  puberty  ; at  that  critical 
time  it  has  attained  to  its  plus,  pofitive 
or  adlve  ftate  ; and  from  that  period, 
/'tho’  it  continues  for  many  years  aftive 
' iid  vigorous)  yet  infenfibly  declining, 
(for  nothing  in  nature  ftands  ftill,  even 
for  a moment)  and  continually  ftriving 
or  panting,  more  or  lefs  ardently,^  to- 
wards its  own  re-creation  or  renovation  ; 

or,  in  other  words,  violently  fti- 

mulating  or  inciting  us  to  co-operate 
with  the  great  eternally  fixt,  and  uni- 
verfal  law  of  nature,  by  producing, 
propelling,  or  as  it  were,  pujlmg  for- 
ward, new  generations  in  the  great 
incomprehenfible  circle  of  exiftence. 


Thus, 
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Thus  much,  Gentlemen  ! and  at 
this  early  ftage  of  the  Ledure,  I have 
thought  neceflary  to  hint  concerning 
my  new  Theory, — of  the  grand  ani- 
mating principle, — the  all-mighty  agent ! 

' — whkh,  .hereafter,  as  I advance  in 
my  ^-curious  and  very  interefUng  en- 
quiry,^ may  . call,  Indifferently, — the 
magnetico-eleflrical  fire  or  effiuvium, — 
the  pabulum  of  pleafure, — the  eifence 
of  ages, — and:,  the  liquor  of  life. 

. To  attempt  to  analyfe,  fo  as  to  de- 
mpnfirate  to  our  clumfy  fenfes, — this 
vital  principle  !— this  fubtile  matter  ! — 
ihe  magnetico-ele£lrical  effluvium  ! — 
which  I ihall  have  the  honour  of  coii- 
.vincing  you,  Gentlemen,  is  the  real^ 
the  EVER-LIVING  caufe  of  what  we 
call  LOVE  ! — or  to  adopt  the  words  of 
the  Prince  of  our  Britlfh Poets, — of  that,'- 

Which  thro’  certain  Jlralners  well  refin’d, 

Is  gentle  Love,  and  charms  all  womankind. 

I fay 
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I fay,  Gentlemen,  to  analyfe  this 'won- 
derful principle,  fo  as  to  render  it  de^ 
monftrable,  would  be  as  vain  and  im- 
poffible,  as  to  give  a fixt,  fpecific,  and 
intelligible  definition  of  the  paifion  itfelf 
to  thofe  who  have  never  felt  it  In  full  deli- 
rlum.  No. — Love  muft  be  FELT  ; — It 
cannot  be  by  words  feelingly  defined. 
It  is  too  delicate, — too  exquifite, — too 
divine  a power  to  be  fubjedl  to  grofler 
demonftrations*  How  cold  and  vain 
would  it  be  for  me  to  fay,  that  Love  la 
a certain  affeftion  of  the  foul  and  body, 
which  impels  them  to  unite  themfelves 
to, — nay,  to  devour  and  ajfimilate  to  their 
inmojl  parts^  an  objeft  of  the  fame  fpe- 
•cies,  which  appears  fweet,  fit,  and  beau- 
tiful to  them.  But,  how  very  infuffi- 
cient  Is  this  cold  definition,  to  exprefs 
what  pafles  within  us,  when  Love  ! 
that  fweet  enthufiafm,  that  almlgLty 
power, — whom  6ods ! and  all  mankind 
' obey  !— hath  taken  * poflTeffion  of  our 
, fouls. 
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fouls.'  No. — Perfons  of  lively  fenfibi- 
lltles,  of  body  and  foul,  who  aftually 
have  been  in  love,  muft  have  perfect 
Ideas  of' It ; — and  to  thofe  whofe  expe- 
rience can  fuggeft  nothing  on  the  fub- 
jedtj’  to  what  purpoie  could  I fpeak’r 

' To  fuch  Beings  ! If  any  fuch  exift  ! 
logical  definitions,  and  even  demonftra- 
-tion  itfelf,  would  be  as  unintelligible  as 
paffion  — they  muft  be  as  Incapable  of 
reafoning,  as  Infenfible  of  Love.  All 
our  knowledge  in  that  elegant,— in  that 
noble, — in  that  charming  paffion ! muft 
• be  the  refult  of  experience,  and  of  an 
.organization  of  our  whole  frame,  happy, 
..—free, — open, — vivid, — and  vibratory  ! 

^ ^-Thofe  tender  Intereftlng  impref- 

,fions, — thofe  foft  melting  ebullitions  of 
the  heart, — thofe  fweet  Inquietudes, — 
thofe  reftlefs — eager — tranfporting-  faft 
cinatlons  of*  the  foul  t— ; — can  never — 
never  be  expreffed.  No.^ — Nature  ! ever 

young, 
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young, — finlllng  liberty,  and  ardent- 
trembling  fenfibility  ! are  the  cholen 
handmaids  of  Love  !— the  great  Teach- 
ers of  true  pleafure  ! — who  in  the  ears 
of  her  favorite  votaries  are  continually  ^ 
exclaiming  with  the  great  Pope  ; 

O ! happy  ftate  ! where  fouls  each  other  draw, 

Where  Love  is  liberty,  and  Nature  law  ; 

All  then  is  full,  polTefling  and  pofTefs’d, 

No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the — Breaji : 

Ev’n  thought  meets  thought,  e’er  from  the  lips'  It 
part. 

And  t^ch-'^varm  wilh  fprings  mutual  from  the— * 

Heart, 

But,  Gentlemen  ! it  was  not  my  defigii 
to  give  a defcription  of  Love  : No. — I 
mean  only  to  enquire  into  its  origin.  , 

— Nature  has  taken  care  that  the  paffion 
itfelf  Ihould  be  pretty  well  known, 
and  pretty  unlverfally  felt ; — tho’  the 
caufes  that  produce  it,  -have  hitherto 
been  wrapt  in  obfcurity.  But,  thanks 
to  God  ! that  the  fun  of  fcibice  now 
C rifes 
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rifes  high  In  our  Intellectual  hemif- 
phere  ! — it  mounts  .faft  towards  Its 
meridian  altitude  ! — the  buds  of  fclencc 
are  opened  ! — the  flowers  expand  ! — 
the  fruits  appear  ! — new  WORLDS 
are  difcovered  ! — and'  it  was  referved 
for  the  Genius  of  the  Brltlfh  Hymeneal 
Temple  to  explain,  elucidate, . and  to 
render  perfectly  demonftrable  the  latent 
caufes  of  this  admirable  paflion  ! — 
this  band  of  theuniverfe  ! — this  fweetly 
abfolute  mlftrefs ! — this  defpotic  fove- 
reign  of  the  human  race  ! 

If  the  true  caufe  of  that  which  we 
call  luft,  love,  inclination,  fympathetic 
affection,  or  whatever  other  name  w^e 
may  exprefs  it  by,  has  not  fooner  been 
difcovered,  or  more  fatIsfaCtorily  • ex- 
plained, It  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attributed  to  negleCt.  Many  have  at- 
tempted this  Important  dlfcovery, 

this  curious  and  moft  interefling  de- 
mon fir  a- 
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monftratlon,  but  with  how  fmall  a ' 
degree  of  fnccefs,  I will  leave  this 
learned  and  polite  audience  to  deter- 
mine. - - • 

There  has  always  been,  and  there 
always  will  be,  a confiderable  number 
of  maddening  romantic  lovers,  tranf- 
ported  with  the  fury  of  enthufiafm, 
and  agitated  with  boiling  blood,  who, 
when  once  polTeffed  of  the  affefliions  and 
of  the  perfon  of  a fine  woman,  give 
themfelves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
delicious  feajl,  as  they  call  it,  without 
taking  any  fort  of  trouble  toTenqulre 
into'  the  caufes  which  have  produced 
this  paffion  of  love  in  their  owui,  or  in 
their  beloved’s  breaft.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are,  ’tis  faid,  men  of  a 
quite  contrary  caji^  men,  I mean,  who, 
from  a natural  frigidity  of  conftitutlon, 
(or  from  certain  early  unnatural  prac- 
tices) never  think  at  all  about  the  mat- 
C 2 ter,— 
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ter, — nay,  who  are  incapable  of  pene- 
irating^-  or  'of  dhing  deep  into  any  thing  ; 
— and  who  confider  the  ladies  as  only 
beautiful  figures  placed  in  the  world  by 
-way  of  ornainent, — or  as  delightful 
flowers,  formed  merely  to  variegate 
and  enrich  the  colouring  of  the  uni- 
verfe  !— — Of  thofe  pitiable  wretches, 
ivho  in  the  genial  feafon,  let  pleafure 
flip  thro’  their  fingers,  I will  not  de- 

fcend'to  fpeak  : nor  dwell  even  for 

a moment  on  thofe  airy  frivolous  vo- 
luptuaries, who  efteem  women  as  agree-^ 
able  nonfenfical  toys,  pour  pajfer  le  temps^ 

nor  yet  on  • thofe  dull  men, 

thofe  four  fellows,  who  harbour  < the 
degrading  idea,  of  women  being  only 
intended  for  the  'procreation,  and  ne- 
ceflary  continuation  of  the  human  fpe- 

cles  : -No.  But  we  will  go  on  to 

remark,  that  there  have  been  lovers  of 
a flow, — fpeculating,— preaching  caft, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country,  un- 

lefs 
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kfs  I except  your  Hibernian  heroes^  who 
do  not^  it  feeim^  prate  over  their  worky^ 
■ when  they  have  bujtnefs  before  them  ; 
there  are,,  I fay,  men  of  that  flow, 
fpeculative,  preaching  turn,  who,  no 
fooner  feel  their  heart  agitated,  and 
their  bread;  inflamed  by  this  genial  fire, 
than  they  fet  about  making  an  analyfis 
of  it,  examining  its  nature  and  caufes, 
and  vainly  attempting  to  difcover  its 
fource,  and  to  controul  its  force. 

The  fubjefl  of  -love,  therefore,  has 
employed  the  attention,  and  furnifhed 
ample  matter  of  difquifition  to  the 
philofophical  and  learned  world  in  all 
ages,  and  in  moft  countries  ; but,  as 
it  hath  been  a maxim  among  phllofo- 
phers,  that  two  fhould  never  think 
alike,  they  have  all  broached  new  hy- 
- ' polhefes,  and  invented  different  lyftems, 
new  fables  have  been  built  on  old  fa- 
bles, and,  in  a word,  all  have  been 


noto 
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notorioully,  and  laughably  miftaken  la 
their  own  way. 

Before,  I proceed,  Gentlemen  ! to  a 
full  and  brilliant  explanation  of  my 
new  jfyftem  of  love,  founded,  as  I 
have  already  'hinted,  on  the  actual  ex- 
iflence  of  a magnetico-eleftrical  fire  or 
effluvium,  emaning  continually  fro5.n 

human  bodies,- it  will  be  equally 

curious  and  neceflary  for  me  to  take  a 
ihort  review  of  thofe  lyftems  or  opi- 
nions, which  have  hitherto  obtained  ; 

-confining  myfelf  however,  to  the 

confideratlon  of  thofe  that  have  been 
moft  univerfally  received,  and  as  have 
made  moft  noife  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  great  Plato,  then, 
Gentlemen  ! a'  deep  and  lively  repre- 
fentation  of  the  BEAUTIFUG,  occu- 
pies a principal  place  amongj  all  the 
ideas  which  are  innate,  or  originally 

i mplanted, 
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implanted,  or  impreffed  on  the  human 
foul.  The  Image,  for  example,  of  a 
handfome,  defirable  man,  is,  by  the 
God  of  nature  imprefled  on  a woman’s 
foul  ; and  the  image  of  a beautiful, 
lovely  woman,  is  impreffed,  in  a more 
'or  lefs  lively  manner,  on  the  foul  of 
every  man.  . . 

According  to  Plato,  therefore,  and 
his  difciples,  the  paffion  of  love  is  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner  ; A per* 
fon  Is  prefented  to  our  fight,  the  image 
of  this  perfon  having  paffed  thro’  the 
organs  of  vifion,  offers  itfelf  to  the 
foul ; the  foul  having  fainted  it,  (for 
the  human  foul  was  originally  very 
fociable  and  polite)  contemplates  it, 
examines  it,  and  in  a moment,  yes, 
with  inconceivable  facility,  compares  it 
with  thofe  ideas  of  beauty,  which  it 
received  from  the  Deity,  at  its  original 
infufibn  Into  the  body.  If  this  exter- 
' . ' ’ A nal 
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nal  image  proves  courteous,  and  refem-. 
bles  the  ' internal,  infufed  image,  the 
jfbul  of  the  beholder  is  immediately 
feized  with  the  love  of  it,  and  this  re- 
lemblance  is  the  fecret  or  occult  caufe 
of.  the  paffion  of  Love.  But,  if  the 
image  of  the  external  objeft,  fhould 
differ  from  our  internal  impreffions  or 

perceptions  of  beauty, this  want  of 

relation, — this  diffonance,  offends  the 
foul  more  or  lefs,  and  produces  aver- 
fion,  hatred,  or  indifference. 

^ f - - 

' But  to  llluftrate  this  fyftem  of  Plato’s 
more  familiarly.  Suppofe  that"  a Lady 
very  highly  celebrated  for  beauty  and 
elegance,  but  wife  enough  not  to  fhew 
herfelf  too  often,  too  openly,  nor  too 
many  of  her  charms,  was  expeded 
every  naoment  in  an  affembly-room, 
or,  if  you  pleafe,  in  this  room.  Her 
arrival  at  length,  is  announced.  The 
attention  of  every  perfon  prefent  is  ex- 
cited. 
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cited.  The  hearts  of  the  - Gentlemen 
beat.  Their  imaginations'  throb.  Their 

blood  boils! and  "every  one  In  an 

Inftant  recalls  to  his  imagination,  in  a 
more  or  lefs  lively  manner,  according 
to  his  age,  conftitution,  or  complex- 
ion, that  model  or  Impreffion  of  the 
beautiful  which  he  received  at  his  cre- 
ation.  The  doors  are  now  thrown 

open.  The  Lady  glides  into  the  room. 
Smiling  with  ineffable  -grace  and  fweet- 
nefs,  ‘fhe  falutes  the  company,  and 
handed  by  the  pollteft  Gentleman  in 
the  room,  fhe  bounds  fweetly  'and 
lightly  on  that  eleftrical  Throne.  See ! 
her  SOUL  in  ferene  ma^efty  fits  on  her 
lovdy*  countenance,  witn  a complexion 
painted  by  the  mafferly ‘ by  the  ani- 
mating hand  of  nature  ! alternately 

her  foul  fmiles  in  her  eyes,  in  *gentle 
faliitations  to  the  company, — or  fports 
dh  her  lips,  breathing'  that  melifluous 

that  milky that  CELESTIAL 
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SWEETNESS,  with  which  a certain 
favorite  dove-like  Aftrefs,  charms  and 
bewitches  an  admiring  world. 

The  whole  .company  eagerly  and  at* 
tentively  corifider  her,  and  each  com*^ 
pares  her  to  this  innate  model  of  the 
beautiful  within  them.  The  Ledturc 
being  concluded,  (for  fhe  is  too  polite^ 
too  angelical,  to  leave' us  fooner)  Ihe 
rlfes  : Ihe  fmiles  : and  every  feature  of 
her  lovely  countenance,  burftlng  as  li 
were,  and  overflowing  with  milky 
goodnefs,  and  with  celeftial  gratulations, 
flie  retires.  Well  — What  impreffioa 
has  flie  made  on  the  Audience  ? — Why, 
fhe.  has,  as  it  *were^  bewitched  ^and 
tranfpotted  fome  ; charmed  and  delight* 
ed  others  pl^fed  a third  clafs ; dif- 
pleafed  a fourth  ; and  made*  no  impref- 
fion  at  all  on  many.  What  can  be^thcs 
reason  of  all  this  Why,  according  to 
Pjatoj  the  Ladies*  image  appeared  to 
• fome 
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fome  perfbns  In  ' the  room^  perfefUy 
conformable  to  the  portrait  of  Beauty, 
harmony,  and  lovelinefs,  delineated  on 
their  fouls  at  their  creation,  by  the  fin- 
ger of  Omnipotence  Itfelf ! — the  Lady 
therefore  pleafed,  delighted,  charmed 
them.  Her  Image  appeared  otherwife, 
,or  quite  different  to  others  of  the  com-^ 

pany, they,  confequently,  difliked 

her : and  the  reafon  why  fhe  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  reft  of  the  company 
IS,  becaufe  the  refemblance  of  the 
Images  Is  not  confiderable  enough  to 
produce  love  or  inclination  ; and  the 
difference  Is  too  inconfiderable  to  pro- 
duce averfion  ; indifference  therefore  in 
them,  was  the  confequence. 

When  any  objeft  therefore  In  nature 
appears  beautiful  to  us,  ’tis  becaufe  its 
image,  which  is  communicated  to  our 
foul  by  the  channel  of  the  fenfes, 
proves  fweetly  conformable  to  that 
D 2 which 
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whiGh  is  painted,  or  impreffed  on  our 
imagination  ; and  this  conformity  or 
ntnefs,  produces  Love.  ... 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  Is  obvious  tit  firft 
light,  that  this  lyftem  of  the  Platonifts 
is  liable  to  many  objedtions.  Every  body 
will  allow,  that  it  is  poffible,  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  our  life,  to  love  feveral 
different  perfons,  and  even  perfons  of 
the  moft  oppofite  figures  and  difpofitions. 
If  this  be  granted,  I would  alk,  how  fo 
many  different  perfons,  fo  very  unlike 
each  other,  can  all  bear  a cordial,  exad', 
and  ftriklng  likenefs,  to  the'  innate  or 
infufed  image  of  the  beautiful  in  him 
who  loves  them  ? 

The  amours  of  Plato  himfelf,  if  we 
xmy  believe  Ibme  hlftoiians,  furnlfh  us 
with  proofs  of  the  poflibility  of  loving, 
not  only  very*  different, perfons  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  our  life, — but.  even  of 
. ; . ■ loving  j 
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loving  feveral  different  perfons  at  the 
fame  time.  And  here,  Gentlemen  ! by 
the  way  we  may  obferve,  how  aftonlfh- 
ing  the  caprices  of  love  are  ! — for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  divine  Plato,  in 
the  mldft  of  the  charming  and  brilliant 
fociety  which  furrouhded  him,  and 
among  the  beauties  he  loved,  and  was 
beloved  by,  became  defperately  ena- 
moured, it  feems  of  a toothlefs  old  wo- 
man.  Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 

that  it  is  as  natural  for  a phllofbpher  to 
be  in  love,  and  to  be  as  e}cquihtely  fuf- 
ceptible  of  that  paffion  as  any  other 
man: — But  how  fo  great  a man,  and 
fo  good  a judge  of  beauty  as  Plato,  could 
place  his  affe^llons,  and  make  choice  of 
fo  fuperannuated  a miftrefs  is,  what  I 

can  no  way  account  for. Could  he 

poffibly  fay  that  the  loves,  the  fmiles, 
and  the  graces,  fported  in  her  wrinkles  ? 
— or  that  it  wa*s  honey  or  ambrofial  balm 
that  bedewed  her  lips  ! — Was  it,  In  the 
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name  of  wonder ! upon  her  dry  and 
faded,  and  we  may  prefume,  clammy 
and;  cadaverous  lips,  that  he  found  thofe 
pure,  balmy  and  fweetly  Inflaming  kiffes, 
of  which  that  amorous  old  fellow  has 
given  us  fo  lively  a defcriptlon  ! — of 
which  he  faid,  that  his  foul  flew,  and 
hovered,  and  fluttered- on  his  lips,  the 
more  eagerly  to  devour, — and  the  longer 
and  more  intenfely  to  relifli  and  enjoy 

the  pleafure  of  them  ! Thefe,  and 

many  other  objedtions  that  might  be 
adduced,  fet  the  abfurdity  of  the  great 
riato’‘s  fyftem,  in  th^  cleareft  light. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  but  that  Ari- 
ilotle  was  at  once  the  greateft  philofo- 
pher,  and  the  greateft  wrangler  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  That  fly  old 
fellow  attempted  to  treat  on  every  ,fub- 
iecl ; but  when,  he  talked  of  what  he 
did  not  underftand,  he  took  the  precau- 
tion  of  fpeaking  ,in  terms  of  phllofo- 
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phical  jargon,  fo  very  obfcure,  that  he 
made  himfelf  quite  unintelligible.  His 
reputation  however  was  eftabllfhed, — 
and  the  world  adored  his  very  obfcurity. 
— ^ — He  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
origin  of  Love;  but  he  was  very  defirous 
of  being  thought  to  know  it,-' — and 
therefore  he  fpoke  of  it : but  he  did 
not  there  fpeak  obfcurely  enough.  Un- 
luckily for  him,  his  readers  have  guefled 

his  meaning. He  tells  us,  that . a 

love  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  inftinft  im- 
planted in  us  by  Nature  ; and  to  obviate 
all  objedtions,  he  has  created  two  kinds 
of  Nature, — namely,  the  fpecific,  which 
Infpires  mankind  in  general ; and  the 
individual  Nature,  which  infpires  each 

man  or  woman  in  particular. By 

the  Inftinft  which  we  receive  from  our 
fpecific  nature,  we  love  the  beautiful  in 
general, — and  by  the  impulfes  we  receive 
from  our  particular  Nature,  we  love 
this  or  that  beauty  in  particular. 


Were 
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Were  I to  alk  Ariftotle  the  reafon  why 
I love  that  Gentleman  more  than  any 
other  of  the  charming  fellows  in  the 
room, — he  would  anfwer  me,  that  it  is 
my  particular — my‘  individual  Nature, 
that  determines  me.  Were  I to  alk  the 
'Royal  College  of  Phyficlans,  why  I deep 
with  one  of  my  eyes  almoft  open, — 
muling  on  the  heads  of  their  canes,  and 
heniming,  they  would  ^tell  me,  it  is 
becaufe  I don’t  lhut.it.  -The  anfwer  of 
the  ancienrphllofopher,  and  that  of  our 
modern  College,*  are,  no  doubt,  very 

fatlsfaclory.  , 

" _ '1  ^ 

♦ 

, But  in  order,  Gentlemen  ! to  eftablllh 
my  fyftem,  I muft  firft  overthrow  and 
demolilh  every  other.'  I muft  even  de- 
throne Love,  and  no  longer  conlider 
him  with  the  numerous  and  nonfenfical 
tribe  of  poets  and  fabulifts,  as  a Deity. 


- .o. 
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- I will  not  attempt  fo  far  to  Impofe  on 
the  enlightened  unde^ftandings  of  thi^ 
numerous,  polite,  ai^d  truly  refpeAable 
company,  as  to  rcprefent  Love  as  an 
arch  little  God,  with  his  eyes  covered, — 
and  his  pofteriors  hare,— clapping  a pair 
of  wings  upon  his  fhoulders,  a quiver 
on  his  back,  and  a bow  and  arrow  in  his 
hands,— and  in  this  trim,  turn  him  loofe 
to  pierce  your  innocent  and  unfufpetling 
hearts,  and  to  fet  the  world,  as  it  were 
on  fire  ! — nor  will  I call  him  the  greateft 
or  the  leaft  of  the  Gods, — the  kindefl:, 
or  the  cruelleft  of  the  Deities,— accord- 
ing to  the  favours  or  injuries  I may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  received  from  him,  I 
will  not  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  adopt  any  of 
the  extravagancies  of  the  heathen  My- 
thology ; nor  affedt  to  be  thought  learned 
dr  fhrewd,  by  fnding  out  ufeful  and 
important  myfteries  in  thofe  venerable 

reveries  : nor  will  I prefuime  to  take 

up  your  time,  Gentlemen  ! in  telling 
E you 
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you  that  I^ove  is  reprefented  blind,  be- 
caufe  he  often  pierces  a worthy  heart, 
’ with  a fliaft  from  an  unworthy  objeft ; 
or  naked,  only  becaufe  it  could  never  be 
agreed  what  fort  of  drefs  fulted  him 
beft,  con'fidering  the  furprizlng  con- 
quel  ts  he  makes  among  perfons  of  every 
rank.— Love  (like  the  rich)  finding 
admittance  every  where,-: — under  the 

robes  of  royalty, the  Nun’s  velh — the 

Monk’s  cowl, the  Citizen’s  wig,  and 

the  Quaker’s  cloak  : — or,  I might  aflert,. 
that  Love  is  reprefented  naked,  only, 
becaufe  his  ardent  votaries,  who  facrlfice 
at  every  altar  !•  impoverifh  themfelves, 
regardlefs  of  the  precious  all-bleffing 
benifon  of  the  beggar, — and  fooner  or 
later,  environ’d  with  forrows,'bend  down 
like  a bow,  and  become  blind  and  naked 
like  blundering  Cupid,  tlieir  mifchiev- 
Qus  Chiefi  , 
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But,  turning  our  eyes,  Gentlemen  ! 
from  the  darknefs  of  antiquity,  let  us 
review  for  a moment  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  modern  phllofophers,  I mean  the 
celebrated  Defcartes, — than  whom,  no 
man  had  ever  a warmer, — a livelier,  or  a 
more  luxuriant  imagination ; nor  was 
any  man  perhaps  ever  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
finding  out  truth. — Among  a variety  of 
other  fubjeds,  Defcartes  has  treated  on 
the  paffion  of  Love.  His  hypothefis  of 
Love,  as  well  as  upon  moft  other  fub- 
jefts,  has  fcarce  any  merit  but  that  of 
..being  an  ingenious, . or  a brilliant  fidtlon. 
He  has  done  however  confiderable  fer- 
vice  to  Philofophy;  as  he  certainly  was 
the  firft  who  dared  to  (hake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  ancients,  and  break  thro’  the  fu- 
perftltious  reverence  for  their  authority. 
Aided  by  a lively  imagination,  and  an 
enterprlfing  genius,  he  was  not  a man 
to  be  impofed  on  ; — accordingly  he  has 
declared  his  fentiments  of  them  pretty 
E 2 openly. 
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openly.  There  is  nothing,  fays  he, 
in  which  the  deficiency  and  nonfenfical- 
nefs  of  the  fciences  left  us  by  the  an- 
cients appears  more  manifeflly  abfurd, 
than  by  what  they  have  faid  of  the  paf- 
fions.  What  they  have  told  us  concern- 
ing them,  is  fo  vague,  and  trivial,  and 
in  many  refpefts  fo  unworthy  of  credit, 
that  I have  no  hopes  of  coming  at  the 
truth,  except  by  fhunning  altogether  the 
■paths  which  they  have  taken,” — As  I 
love,  for  my  own  part,  to  be  excentric 
in  almoft  every  thing,  I mufl:  own  I 
was  delighted  wfith  the  fprightly  French- 
man, when  I faw  him  confidering  things 
after  a quite  different  manner  frorn  the 
reft  of  mankind  ; I was  pleafed  wfith  his 
boldnefs,  and  could  not  help  forming 
an  exalted  Idea  of  the  difcoverles  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  fo  fub- 
lime  a genius.  But  how  much.  Gen- 
tlemen ! — how  very  much,  was  I dlf- 
appolnted  w:hea  I found  that  renowned 

Phiiofopher 
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Phllofopher  explaining  moft  chimeri- 
cally,  that  ardent — that  eagerly  reftlefs 
defire,  which  attrafts  and  impels  ns  fo 
forcibly,*  fo  Irrefiftably — fo  furioujlj;  I 
might  have  fald,  to  unite  onrfelves  to  a 
beloved  objedt. — — -He  tells  ns  very 
gravely,  that  nature  hath  made  certain 
impreffions  on  the  brain,  which,  at  a 
particular  age,  make  men  and  women 
confider  themfelves  as  defective,  and  as 
it  were,  only  one  half  of  a whole,  which 
Is  to  be  completed  by  a conjundtion  with 
a perfon  of  the  other  fex  : — Infomuch, 
that  the  acqulfitlon  of  the  other  half,  is 
confufedly  reprefented  by  nature,  to  our 
imagination  and  fenfes,  as  the  greateft 
poffible  blefling  we  can  enjoy. 

Hence  fprlngs  the  longing, — the  ar- 
dent defire  of  procuring  this  bleffing, 
and  fecuring  the  foie  and  exclufive  pof- 
feffioii  of' it  ; and  this  defire  or  paffioii 
we  call  Love.  And  here,  by  the  way, 

we 
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we  may  obferve,  that  from  this  notion 
of  the  French  Philofopher,  perhaps  arofe 
the  cuftom  of  calling  a man’s  wife — his 
other  half. 

It  is  very  probable  that  nature  might 
have  fuggefted  to  Monfieur  Defcartes 
that ' he  was  an  unfinilhed  Being,  and 
that  he /Was  not  fo  complete  a man  hy 
half  as  he  Ihould  have  been ; I hope, 
however'  that  ho  Gentleman  in  this 
company  has  the  lead:  fcruple  on  that 
head.;  but  that  every  Gentleman  here, 
fiiids  himfelf  a'  co’mpleat  whole  ; and 
that,  nature  has  forgot  to  imprefs  thofe 
traces  of  defeclivenefs  on  his  brain 
which  Defcartes  {peaks  of ; and  more-» 
over,  that,  every  Gentleman  in  this 
great  and  brilliant  aflembly  finds  him- 
felf as  capable  of  loving,  as  thefe  beau- 
tiful ladies  are  fufceptible  of  that  fweet, 
gentle,  generous  paflion,  and  as  they 

are 
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are  worthy  of  being  beloved,  and  made 
fupremely  happy  ! / 

But  this  great  Philofopher,  fo  much 
fam’d  for  perfpicuity,  and  who  declare4 
that  he  would  never  admit  any  thing 
but  what  could  be  clearly  demonftrated, 
or  at  leaft  diftin£Uy  conceived,  has  in 
this  Inftance  at  leaft,  departed  from 
himfelf,  and  betrayed  the  grofleft  in7 
confiftency ; and  being  unable  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  from  the  labyrinth  in  which 
he  was  entangled,  he  was  compelled 
thus  to  mangle  the  human  Ipecles,  and 
to  reduce  men  and  women  to  fo  many 
halves. 

Ill'  treating  of  Love,  Defcartes.  not 
only  fails  of  that  precifion  and  evidence 
which  convince  us  of  the  reality  of 
things,  but  he  even  falls  Iptb  tho 
opinion  of  thofe  very  men  whom  he 
has  taken  fuch  pains  to  deride,  and 

whom 
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whom  he  reprefents  as  fo  .vague  and 
fuperficial  in  their  'reafoning  in  "a 
word,  he  has  fallen  into  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients.  For,  in  Plato,  we  .find 
the  opinion  of  Defcartes  amplified  and  '' 
infilled  upon  in  the  moll  circumilantlal 
manner. 

# > . . . 

All  of  you,  Gentlemen  ! mufi:  .recoi- 
led!, that  according  to  Plato,  man  and 
woman  were 'not  formerly  two  diftlndl 
and  feparate  Beings  as  they  are  at  pre- 
lent. No,  Originally,  they  were  joined 
together  and  made  but  one  ; and  the 
creature  under  'that  form  was  'called 
' - Androgine.  The  earth  was  a long  time 
inhabited  it  feems  by  thofe  Androgines  ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  race  dege- 
.nerating,  and  being  at  laft  arrived  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  corruption,  info- 
much,  that  they  carried  their  infolence 
and  prefumption  fo  far  as  to  revolt 
agaiiift  the  Deity, — to  declare  a fort  of 

indcpendancv, 
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independency,'— and  even  to  attempt  to 
fcaie  heaven.  The  Creator  incenfed  at 
the  perverfe  and  prefumptuous  machi* 
nations  of  thofe  depraved  Beings,  le- 
folved  to  punifh  them  in  the  mod: 
lignal,  and  mod:  exemplary  manner ; 
but  dill  preferving  fome  remains  of 
compaffion  for  the  unhappy  race,  he 
did  not  chufe  utterly  to  exterminate 
them ; but  refolved  to  humble  them, 
by  reducing  them  to  a date  of  weak- 
nefs  and  imbecility.  A fpirit  of  de- 
druftion,  or  the  dedroying  Angel,  here^ 
upon  defcended  from  heaven,  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  -Androgines,  cut  each 
of  them  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  he  called  man,  and  the  other 
woman.  At  re-unItIng  the  extremities 
of  the  fledi  and  Ikin,  he  turned  inwards 
into  the  body  of  what  we  call  the 
female,  certain  parts^  which  . he  left 
pendulous  in  the  other  half,  which  we 
call  the  male  ; — and  fadening  up  the 
F incifed 
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Incifed  fklri  about  the  middle  of  the 
body,  very  curloufly  formed  that  little 
circle  which  is  called  the  navel.  The  . 
Deity  thought  proper  It  feems,  that 
they  fhould  both  receive  this  mark  ; 
and  that  they  fhould  have  it  continually 
before  their  eyes,  as  a fign  of  his  ven- 
geance ; to  the  end  that  the  remem- 
brance of  it  might  keep  them  within 
the  bounds  of  their  duty,  and  prevent 
them  from  expofing  themfelves  a fecond 
time  to  the  terrible  effedls  of  his  wrath, 
which  would  certainly  have  proved  fatal 
to  them.  God  preferve  us  therefore, 
from  ever  taking  It  into  our  heads  to  fcale 
heaven  again; — for  the  God  of  Plato 
w^ould  not  fail  to  fend  forth  his  deftroy- 
ing  Angel  againfl  us,  who  would  cer- 
tainly cleave  us  in  two  the  fecond  time ; 
fo  that  each  of  thefe  halves,  would  then 
be  reduced  to  one  eye,  one  ear,  one 
arm,  one  leg,  and  fo  on  ; and  in  this 

manner 
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manner  we  would  all  become  cripples, 
for  the  reft  of  our  days. 

Men,  being  then,  according  to  the 
old  fable,  only  the  halves  of  what  they 
had  before  been,  were  fenfibly  affefted 
at  their  Imperfefllon,  and  have  always 
fince,  as  Is  very  natural,  entertained  an 
ardent  defire  to  Jloeathe  with  > their  natural 
coverings  parts  of'  exquijite  fenfibllity^  of 
' which  fheathing  the  avenging  fplrlt  had 
cruelly  deprived  them ; or.  In  other 
words,  they  entertained  an  ardent  defire 
^to  re-unlte  themfelves  to  their  corref- 
pondlng  halves  which  they  found  again 
in  the  women. 

"As  for  - the  ladles,  they,  on.  their 
part,  as  is  likewife  very  natural,  long, 
’tis  thought,  ftlll  more  earneftly  for 
this  re- union  ; and,  as  the  weaker  half, 
^ to  embrace,  what  is  certainly  the  VERY 
MAIN  STAFF,  and  the  principal  com- 
' F 2 .fort 
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fort  of  their  life.  This  feiifibility,  'and 
thefe  delires,  defcending  to  their  chil- 
dren, have  at  laft  reached  us,  and  will 
without  doubt,  be-  tranfmitted  by  us  to- 
the  mcft  diflant  pofterity. 

Is  not  this.  Gentlemen  ! preclfely 

the  fyftem  of  Delcartes  For  my 

part,  all  the  difference  I can  find  be- 
tween them,  is,  that  what  Plato  faid 
in  jeft,  the  Frenchman  rhaintained  in 
good  earneft.  From  the  fame  fource, 
the  one  has  derived  a fable,  the  other 
a fyftem  : but  the  fable  and  the  fyf- 

tem are  of  equal  worth  ; and  the  one 
has  as  much  reality  as  the  other. 

But,  let  us  make  fome  allowance 
for  the  brilliant  vivacity  of  a French- 
man’s i imagination,  and  flrive  for  a 
moment  to  enter  more  deeply  into  his 
fyftem.  Let  us  fuppofe  with  him,  that 
jNIature  fuggefts  to  us  all  that  we  are 

but 


but  halves,  and  that  fhe  points  out  to 
us,  where  we  may  find  our  corefpond- 
Ing  halves.  Thus  the  earth  is  covered 
with  folitary  portions,  and  thefe  por- 
tions are  always  uneafy,  always  ia 
motion,  and  tending  perpetually  and' 
violently  to  their  re-union.  To  chance 
it  would  feem,  belongs  the  work  of 
re-joining  thefe  fevered  pieces  ; for  the 
halves  it  is  very  well  known,  do  not 
always  perfeftly  fuit  each  other ; and  ^ 
greatly  to  be  pitied  is  that  man,  who 
not  knowing  that  which  was  the  bell 
adapted  to  him,  unites  himfelf  to  ano- 
ther that  was  not  made  for  him,  com- 
pofing  a dlfliarmonious  fyftem,  badly 
put  together,  which  nature  difavows 
and  abhors,'  but  which  the  unnatural, 
impolitic  rigor  of  our  laws,  detains 
in  a forced,  jarring,  unprodudling  union, 
— deftitute  of  all  pleafure,— — — -the  poor 
man  exclaiming  with  the  Poet,  Non 
bene  jundarum  difcordia  femina 
rerura  !’’ 


Alas  t 
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Aks  ! — that  all  halves  do  not  har- 
monize, and  confpire  happily  together, 
our  poor  hearts  daily  experience.  We 
are  buffeted  about,  between  our  paflions 
and  our  deftiny.  A natural  tendency 
ftrongly  impels  us  on  one  fide, — and 
an  invincible  averfion  as  ftrongly  repels 
us  on  the  other.  O ! that  I was  pof- 
feffed  of  this  woman,  cries  a Lover, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  'paffion  : but 

death  would  be  ndore  fupportable  to 
me  than  to  be  united  to  that. 

* Thus,  Gentlemen  ! we  may  obferve 
In  nature,  two  forts  of  defire  ; one  In- 
determinate, by  which  it  difpofes  each 
(ff . us  to  rejoin  our,  half  ; the  other 
determinate,  by  which  it  prepoffeffes 
us  in  favour  of*  one  particular  half, 
and  makes  us  give  it,  with  eager-exult- 
ing fondnefs,  the  preference  to  all 
others.  For  example,  I have  a ftrong 
perfuafion  that  I am  only  the  half  of 

a whole. 
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a whole.  This  perfuafion  agitates  me, 
and  makes  me  ardently  defire  a union 
with  the  portion  that  is  wanting  to 

me  ; fo  that  with  an  imagination 

inflamed,  and  a heart  agitated,  I fre- 
quent the  Opera,  the  Play,  the  Mall, 
and  the  Temple  of  Hymen,  in  queft 
of  that  other  portion. 

Now  altho’  every  man  I meet  may 
be  confidered  as  a portion  of  that’ 
whole,  whereof  I make  but  a part  ;■ 
— yet,  I look  about  me  ; I examine  on 
all  fides  ; at  laft  I make  a choice,  and 
. my  heart  fondly  attaches  Itfelf  to  him, 
who  of  all  thofe  portions  feems  to  be 

the  beft  adapted  to  mine. ^-But, 

why  did  it  not  attach  itfelf  to  the  firfl: 
that  prefented  himfelf  to  my  light  ? 
what  biaiies  me  to  chufe  one  rather 
than  another  ? What  are^  thofe  caufes 
of  agreement  which  I fancy  to  myfelf  ? 
The  opinion  of  Defcartes  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 
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lows  ; **  Tho*  a man,  fays'  he,  fees 

many  perfons  of  the  other  fex,  he 
does  not  therefore  wifh  for  many  at  the 
fame  time  ; fince  Nature  never  fug- 
gefted  to  us  that  we  want  more  than 
one  half.  But  how  vague,  how  unfa-^ 

tisfaftory  is  this  explanation  !- the 

following,  I prefume.  Gentlemen ! 
you  will  find  a better  — namely, 
that  I have  obferved  fomethiiig  in  that 
Gentleman,  to  whom  my  heart  has_ 
attached  itfelf,  which  pleafes  me  more 
than  what  I have  feen  in  any,  or  in  all 
of  the  others.  This  makes  my  foul 
feel  for  him  alone,  the  whole  force  of 
that  inclination  which  it  received  from 
Nature,  and  which  influences  it  ta 
feek,  to  thirft,  to  pant  after  that  blef- 
fing  which  nature  reprefents  to  it,  as 
the  moft  exquifite  it  can  enjoy, — as  the 
greateft  it  can  poflibly  poflefs. 
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But  to  go  farther,  and  to  explain 
this  ftlll  more  familiarly.  Is  my  rival 
preferred  ? It  is  becaufe  the  Gentle- 

man I love,  has  found'  or  remarked 
fomething  in  her  which  pleafes  him 
more  than  any  thing  he  has  feen  in  me. 
This  is  only  faying  flie  pleafes,  becaufe 
fhe  pleafes.  But  what  is  it,  that  ftrikes 
in  her  ! — ^What  are  the  attradlions 
which  captivate  him  ? — — The  chief 
attrafliion,  fays  Defcartes,  confifts  in 
the  perfe£lions  we  imagine  exift  in  a 

perfon  of  the  other  fex. But  who 

can  conceive  but  of  two  forts  of  per- 
fection, the  one  corporeal,  which  we 
call  Beauty,  and  which  communicates 
itfelf  to  the  foul  thro’  the  organs  of 
fenfe  and  the  other  fpiritual,  . which 
regards  the  qualities  of  the  mind, — the 
difpofition  of  the  heart, — and  every 
thing  that  is  conveyed  to  the  foul  by 
reafon,  and  its  internal  operations. 


G 
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But,  Gentlemen  ! altho*  the  Influ- 
ence of  perfonal  beauty  Is  obvioufly 
very  great,  yet,  a certain  Ingenious 
Author,  (Akenfide,  In  his  firft  Book 
of  the  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination) 
feemstobeof  opinion,  that  all  beauty 
may  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  mind. 

Mind  ! Mind  alone  ! bear  witnefs  earth  and  heav’n. 
The  living  fountain  in  itfelf  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  fublime  !— -here  hand  in  hand 
Sit  paramoimt  the  Graces  ! here  enthron’d. 

Celedial  Venus ! with  divineft  airs, 

Invites  the  foul  to  never-fading  joys  1 

There  are  many,  I am  fenfible,  whole 
fentiments  concur  with  thofe  of  this 
Author  ; but,  for  my  own  part,  tho* 
I am  abundantly  fenfible  how  very 
highly  perfonal  charms  are  exalted  and 
animated  by  thofe  of  the  mind,  yet  I 
apprehend  that  the  dlvifion  I have  above 
given.  Is.  founded  In  nature.  ' 
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None  of  you,  Gentlemen!  will  deny, 
but  that  perfonal  beauty  has  fomething 
in  it  fo  very  ftriking,  and  fo  defirable, 
that  it  can  never  fail  to  gain  upon  the 
eye  in  a certain  degree ; but  unlefs  it 
is  animated  or  combined  with  mental 
beauty  or  excellence,  it  will  feldom  find 
its  way,  or  make  any  lafting  impref- 
fiori  on  the  heart. 

But,  ftrange  as  it  may  found,  the 
curious  fyftem  which  I will  now  have . 
the  honour  of^  laying  before  you,  Gen- 
tlemen, will  not  admit  of  even  beauty 
itfelf  being  the  caufe  of  Love  ; and  it 
is  well  known  that  firft-rate  beauties 
are  not  always  moft  beloved,  nor  the 
firft  married.  No.  Thofe  of  inferior 
charms  oftentimes  have  a much  greater 
number  of  admirers,  and  often  go  off 
firft.  The  caufe  of  all  this  is  what 
Defcartes  never  thoroughly  underftood. 
That  great  man  may  be  confidered  as  a 
G 2 Colli m- 
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Columbus  In  phllofophy.  He  payed 
the  way  for  the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  ; and  tho’  his  fyftems  were 
erroneous  and  romantic,  they  prepared 
mankind  for  the  reception  of  truth. 
He  boldly  decried  the  ancients,  as  I 
have  already  fliewn  ; a.  fuperflitious 
veneration  for  whom,  had  fo  long  kept 
the  world  in  as  grofs  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  philofophy,  as  bigotry  and 
blind  attachment  to'  the  -authority  and 
infallibility  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
did  with  refpedt  to  religion.  . And  as 
the  prefent  youthful  EMPEROR  OF 
EMPERORS  ! THE  MODEL  FOR 
KINGS  ! feems  to  have  been  fent  into 
the  world  to  widen  the  pale,  and  to 
expand,-  to  meliorate,  and  to  illumine 
the  boforn  of  that  ancient  church  ; fo 
the  -renowned  Defcartes  was  ordained 
to  open  mens’  eyes,  and  to  make  them 
acknowledo-e  the  truth  as  foon  as  it 

O 

was  prefented  to  their  .underflandings. 
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Advancing,  gradually,  towards  the 
dlfcovery  of  the  truth,  I next  introduce 
to  you,  Gentlemen,  thofe  philofophers 
who  maintain  the  dodrlne  of  Sympa- 
thy,  and  who  come  nearer  to  my 

hypothefis,  than  any  who  have  at- 
tempted to  develope  the  true  caufes  of 
this  powerful  paffion. 

They  give  us  to  underftand,  that  an 
invifible  matter  which  they  call  Sym- 
pathetic, iffues  from,  and  is  diffufed 
more  or  lefs  abundantly,  round  the  bo- 
dies of  men  and  women  ; that  this 

tranfporting  matter  a£ls  upon  our  fen- 
fes,  and  that  this  adllon  produces  in- 
clination or  averfion  ; or,  , when  faint 

and  vapid,  indifference  ; fo  that 

when  the  Sympathetic  Matter  diffufed 
round  a woman,  makes  an  agreeable 
impreflion  upon  the  fenfes  of  a man, 
he  is  immediately  infplred  with  a paf- 
fion for  that  woman  ; and  his  love  "of 

her 


her  is  more  or  lefs  ardent,  according 
to  his  age,  complexion,  or  the  degree . 
of  fufceptibillty  of  his  nature. 

This  is  their  fyftem,  explained  I 
hope,  tho’  In  a few  words,  with  per- 
fplculty  and  preclfion.  We  will  now 
recapitulate  in  one  moment,  and  ex- 
hibit at  one  view,  the  various  hypo- 
thefes  we  have  already  examined,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  clearly  recol- 
lefted,  and  duly  impreffed  on  every 
mind.  Were  I to  alk  the  Platonifts, 
the  Peripatetics,  the  Cartefians,  and 
the  Sympathifts,  why  that  Gentleman, 
or  this  rofe  afFe£t  me  with  livelier  and 
more  agreeable  fenfations,  than  Is  in 
the  power  of  any  other  Gentleman  or 
flower  to  produce? — and  why  ! find 
the  company  of  the  one,  and  the  odour 
of  the  other,  fo  delightful  as  never  to 
be  fatiated,  or  even  fully  fatisfied  with 
the  happinefs  I enjoy  ? — The  partizans 

of 
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of  Plato  wou’d  tell  me  that  the  reafon 
of  this  is,  becaufe  that  Gentleman,  and 
a rofe,  have  a fvveetly  ftriking  con- 
formity to  the  reprefentation  of  a hand- 
fome  man,  and  charming  flower,  which 
have  been  infufed  into  my  foul  by  the 
Deity  at  my  creation.  The  Difciple  of 
Ariftotle  wou’d  tell  me,  that  my  liking 
this  particular  Gentleman  or  flower, 
better  than  any  other,  is  the  effed  of 
my  individual  nature,  or  particular  con- 
ftitution. — F rom  Defcartes’s  followers 
I Ihould  receive  a more  extravagant — a’ 
more  vifionary  anfwer,  than  from  any 
of  the  others  : they  would  tell  me,  that 
nature  fuggefts  to  me,  that  I am  but 
one  half  of  a whole,  and  that  my  fmell 
is  but  the  half  of  a whole,  and  that  the 
Gentleman  I love,  and  the  fcent  of  the 
rofe  which  pleafes  me  fo  much,  are  the 
other  halves  ; — and  that,  fince  mankind 
have  a conftant  tendency  to  make  a 
complete  fyftem,  it  follows,  that  I muft 

wifh 
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wifti,  nay  earneftly  defire  to  be  joined 
to  the  Gentleman,  and  to  have  the 
fragrant  odour  of  the  rofe  conftantly 
prefent  to  my  fenfes,  that  being  united 
to  them,  I may  be  fupplied  with  what 
I before  wanted. 

The  Sympathetic  Philofophers  in  their 
turn  came  next ; they  inform  me  that 
the  Sympathetic  Matter  which  is  in 
abundance  exhaled  from  the  body  of 
that  charming  fellow,  falutes,  and 
affefts  all  my  fenfes  in  the  fweeteft,, 
moft  cordial,  and  moft  agreeable  man- 
ner. They  tell  me  too,  that  fmall 
odoriferous  particles  are  diffufed  round 
all  flowers,  and  that  thefe  particles  adt 
on  the  olfadbory  or  nafal  nerves  : that 
the  particles  exhaled  from  the  rofe'afFedl 
my  organs  of  fmelling  in  a more  agree- 
able manner,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
flower ; — and  that  thefe  are  the  reafons 

I prefer 
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1 prefer  that  Gentleman  to  all  mankind, 
— and  a rofe  to  all  other  flowers. 

Since  the  time  of  Defcartes,  the 
world  has  waited  with  Impatience,  but 
in  vain,  "for  the  important  difcoveries 
in  queftloh,  namely,  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  true  natuire  and  origin  of  Love  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  that  ardent, 
and.  ' unfurmountable  Inclination  the 

fexes  have  for  each  other,- and,'  at 

the  fame  time,  of  thofe  unconquerable 
or  infuperable  averfions'  or  antipathies 
which  difunite,  and  even  violently  re- 
pel perfons  of  the  oppofite,  as  well  as 
of  the  fame  fex. 

f , r ^ 

Butj  motwithftanding  the  late  boafted 
difcoveries^  in  alnrfoft  every  branch  of 
fcience,  ‘the  little  knowledge  we  have 
attained,  (and  that  chiefly‘~by  the  lyf- 
tera  :of  the  Sympathetic-  tranfpiring 
matter,  and  by  the  new  difcoveries  and  ' 
rr  H 
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improvements  In  electricity  and  mag- 
netifm)  I fay  the  little  knowledge  we 
have  acquired,  Is  like  a glimmering 
light  In  the  midft  of  a thick  darknefs, 
What  tranfcendant  Genius  there- 
fore ! what  gentle  benevolent  Spirit ! 
——what  eccentric  penetrating  Lumi- 
nary will  dlfpel  the  mills  of  ignorance 
and  of  error.  To  whom  was  it  referved 
to.  throw  a full,  bright,  'and  perma- 
nent light  on  thefe  obfcure,  yet  im- 
portant matters.  . ^ 

..  Affift  ME,  ye  aerial,  aethereal,  mu- 
fical,  magnetical,  and  eleClrical  pow- 
ers aiid  influences  ! while  I attempt 
to  unfold  the  great  myflery.  Aflift 
me,  ^fculapius,  Alexander,  Alfred, 
Britannia  !* — r-But  why  do  I defcend, 
is  Britannia,  the  great  Britannia  her- 
felf,  at  prefeiit  in  the  defcending  fcalc 

Alluding  to  the  Figures  on  the  top,  and  in  the 
front  of  the.  Temple  of  Hymen. 
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among  the  empires  of  the  world  ! — Is 
this  once  great,  once  formidable,  once 
happy  monarchy  in  the  anti-climax  of 

her  glory  ? Yes,  her  luftre  is  tar- 

nilhed, her  horizon  is  wilfully  or 

wantonly  contrafted  to  half  of  its  for- 
mer extent, the  fources  and  ftreams 

of  her  wealth . are  dried  or  drying  up, 

— and  our  Alexander  looks  down 

with  pity,  and  fees  her  fun  fetting 
-among  the  Atlantic  ifles,  and  the  dawn 
of  her  riling  already  beaming  with 
peaceful  and  glorious  rays  on  the  Infant 
Queen  of  Empires,  which  time  and 
nature,  in  their  unerring  and  Irrefiftlblb 
courfe,  have  juft  brought  forth  in  the 
Weftern  world.' 

Thee  I too,  do  I fupplicate,  THOU 
GUARDIAN  GENIUS  OF  THE 
HYMENEAL  TEMPLE,  -AND  OF 
THE  CELESTIAL  BED  ! for  Thou 
art  at  once  the  caufe  and  the  effedl, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  motive 
Hz  - and 
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and  the  confumtnatlon,  of.  this  wqiit 

d^rous  and  almighty  paffion  ! But 

to  return 

Phyficlans  affure  us,  (and  indeed 
,we  are  poffefled  of  nurpberlefs  ^a£ts  and 
experiments  to  convince  us  of  the  truth 
of  their  affertion)  that  there  is  a fub^ 
tile  invifible  vapour,  called  the  infenliT 
ble  perfpiration,  which  is  continually 
dIfFufed  round  every  human  body,  and 
even  round  every  other  animal  body  in 
the  creation.  It  is  a kind  of  atmofphere 
peculiar  indeed  to  every  organized*  body 
in  nature,  and  moft  fenfibly  afFefting  all 
the  bodily  fenfes,  efpecially  the  organs  of 
fmellingh  But,  tho’  the  particles  of 
this  matter  are  fo  minute  as  to  efcape 
the  fight,  except  when  we  lay  our 
hands  on  a looking-glafs,  or  on  any 
other  cold  polilhed  furface,  (the  grof- 
fer  parts  then  condenfing,  and  becom- 
ing vifible)  yet  it  is  neceflfary  that  our 
bodies  fibould  be  full  of  fmall  pores  fit 

to 
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tp  give  paflage  to  thefe  particles ; and 
the  celebrated  Lewenhoeck  having  ex- 
amined his  Ikin  with  a mlcrofcope  with 
wonderful  attention  and  exaftnefs,  he 
4ifcoyere4  one  hundred  and  twenty- five 
thoufand  . of  thefe  pores  or  tranfpirlng 
yeffels,  .m  a Ipace  fmall  enough  to  be 
coy^red  by  a of  fand.  Thofc 

particles  of  odorous  or  luminous  matter 
therefore,  that  continually  emane,  with 
fuch  aftonifhing  rapidity  and  eafe  from 
the  hunaaii  body,  muft  be  as  fubtile  as 
globules  or  particles  of  eledtrical  fire, 
or  of  the  folar  light ; and  I fhall  have 
but  little  difficulty,  Gentlemen,  in  con- 
vincing you^  that  they  are,  what  may 
Very  properly  be  called  ANIMAL 
ELECTRICITY  ! or  a fpecies  of 

Magnetlco-eleftrical  effluvium  ; and 

that  this  luminous  fluid  or  principle, 
efpecially  when  comlDined  with  the 
Infenfible  perfpiration,  .and  with  intel- 
ledlual  enianations^  is  the  caufe  of  all 

our 
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bur  fympathies  and  antipathies, — of  our 
love,  lujft,  averfion,  or  Indifference, 
according  to  the  various  fituations  and 
circumftances  we  are  In : and  I may 
illuftrate  this  doftrine,  by  reminding 
you  that  when  the  fun,  when  a candle, 
or  when  any  other  luminous  body, 
gives  us  light,  there  proceed  from  It, 
an  infinity  of  globules  or  rays,  which 
diffufe  themfelves  round  the  circumfe- 
rence of  objects,  and  are  either  ab- 
forbed  by  them,  or  reflefted  back  to  us, 
and  It  is  by  means  of  thefe. reflected 
globules  or  rays,  that  we  perceive 
thofe  objects.  Thus,  then,*  Gentle- 
men ! the  odoriferous  particles,  or  inrr 
fenfible  tranfpirations  which  naturally 
flow  from  every  perfon,  and  fuch  parts 
or  parcels  of  the  magnetico-eledrical 
fire  or  effluvium,  as  have  the  ftrongeft 
affinity  with  them;  are  borne  thro’  the 
air,  and  ftrike  more  or  lefs  forcibly  on 
all  the  bodily  organs,  elpecially  ori 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  fight  and  fmelL  It  h 
pretty  well  known  how  they  aft  upon 
the  tafi:e  that  fusion  mofl:  powerfully 
' attrafts  them  ; — that  kijfes  diflblve  them 
—that  pleafure  fpirts  them  from  the 
papillae  of  the  tongue  ; — that  they  gufli 
from  the  rich  pulp  of  the  lips  ; — and 
that  by  the  touch  or  colllfion  of  cer^ 
tarn  partSy  they  undulate  and  thrill  from 
the  magical  centre ! with  eleftrlcal  fwlft- 

nefs with  harmonious  vibrations  ! 

—with  extatic  Toul-diffolvlng  de- 
light ! thro’  every,  even  the  moft 

diftant  nerve  ! ■ 

. The  truth  of  all  this,  is  clearly 
evinced,  by  the  reiterated  fqueezes  or 
preffures  of  the  hands,  &c.  of  happy 
lovers,  which  are  dlftated  by  nature 
herfelf.  In  order  to  caufe  a more  plenti- 
ful evaporation,  and  a greater  flow  of 
this  aftive  fiery  principle  to  inflame  the 
heart,  and  for  other  delicious  purpofes ; 

for 
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for  thereby  the  whole  frame,  - and  erpe-^ 
cially  the  compreffed  parts  exhale  it  ia 
greater  ’ abundance  ; in  a manner  fome- 
what  limilar  to  a wet  fponge  letting  the 
liquor  It  contains,  pafs  thro’  the  hands 
of  thole  who  prefs  it* 

But,  Gentlemen  ! it  yet  remains  that 

' f • 

1 explain  to  you  more  particularly,  the 
m\)dus  or  manner  in  which  the  maghe- 
tlco-ele£lrical  effluvium  a£ts  in  producing 
love,  inclination,  averfion,  hatred,  or 
indifference,  ' ’ • / ^ 

Every  one  will  allow,  that  many  per- 
fons  become  violently  enamoured  at  firft 
fight,-  or  by  repeated  views  of  a perfon,- 
without  having  touched,  or  even  fpoken 
to  that  perfon.  What  can  be  the  -Caufe 
of  this  ? — Why,  it  muff:  either  be  >the  ^ 
light  which  is  .agreeably  refledted  from* 
t lie  "Captivating  object,  or  the  magnetlco'* 
eleftrical  effluvium  which  ftrikes  upon 

the 


riie  loul  of^the  beholder,  thro’  the  organs 
of  fight,;  aad  of  the  other  fenfes  ; fot 
nothing  elfe  but  either*  the'  one  or  the 
Other  can  poffibly  them.  It  cannot 
poffibly  be  the  light  which  comes  equally 
from  all  bodies  whatever  ; and  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  among  an  infinity  of 
objefts,  light  fhould  IflTue  or  be  reflefled 
from  one  in  particular,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  produce  that  violent  paffion  we  call 
love  : befides,  according  to'  many  phllo-' 
fophers,  light  is  always  the  fame,  what- 
foever  object  it  be  reflefted  from.  If 
that  be  really  fo,  how  can  it  poffibly 
produce  fo  many  different  effedls,  as  love', 
averfion,  indifference,  and  fo  on  ; — this 
has  not  in  my  opinion  the  fmalleft  pro- 
bability. Neither  can  it  be,  becaufe  the 
light  is  refledled  from  a beautiful  objedt ; 
— if  that  were  the  cafe,  it  muft  follovv 
that  a perfon  could  not  appear  beautiful 
to  us  without  .gaining  our  affeftion, 
which  is  abfurd  and  contradidted  by 

I every 
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eveiy  day’s  experience.  As  love,  there- 
fore cannot  proceed  from  beauty  alone, 
nor  from  the  light  whicji  is  reflefted 
from  a beautiful  perfon,  It  muft  nfeceP 
farily  proceed  from  our  fubtlle  ma^e- 
tlco-eleftrical  fire  or  effluvium  ; — -and 
It  a£ls  or  produces  the'  various  effefts  we 
have  attributed  to  It,  I conceive,  in  the 
following  manner. When  this  fub- 


tlle eleclrical  fluid  which  is  excited  by 
the  aftion  of  the  foul  or  animal  fpirlts  on 
the  bodily  organs,  or  Amply,  by  the  re- 
ciprocal adion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  qf 
the  body  on  one  another  when  it 
ftrlkes  on  the  organs  of  fenfe  of  another 
perfon,  it  either  caufes  a pleafing  vibra- 
tory tjtillation  in  the  fibres,  or  It  tears 
or  lacerates  them,— or  elfe  it  ftrlkes^upon 
them  fo  feebly  as  not  to  produce  any 
effeft  at  all.  . If.it  excites  a tltlllation, 
this  titillation  caufes  a reflux  or  fweet 
vibratory  delirium  in  the  brain,  which 
foothes  and  .gives  pleafure  to  the  foul 

here- 
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iiereupon  the  foul,  foothed  or  bewitched 
with  this  pleafure,  wilhes  for  a contlnu- 
ance  of  it,  and  conceives  a more  or  lefs 
.ardent  affedion  for  the  fource,  namely, 
for  the  perfon  from  whom  this  magne- 
.tico-ele£lrical  effluvium  proceeds  ; and  > 
.thiSj^  doubtlefs,  is  the  origin  of  what  we 

call  love  or  inclination. But/  if  it 

fliould  repel,  tear,  or  lacerate  thofe  tender 
litres,  there  follows r a violent  reflux  in 
the  brain,  which  is  attended  with  a pain- 
ful fenfation.  Xhe  foul  ftrongly  lenfible 
pfthis  pain,  wilhes  earneftly  to,  be  freed 
from  it,  by  being  feparated  from  its 
fource,  or  from  the  perfon  from  whom 
it  proceeds,  and  this  is  what  we  call  dif- 
like  or  averlion  ‘.--in  a word,.if  it  ftrikes 
or  ads  upon  the  fibres  of  the  beholder 
without  producing  either  of  the  above 
effeds,— the  fpirits  fo  feebly  agitated, 
.caufe  neither  pain  nor.  pleafiire  in  the 
foul,  and  confequently  neither  intlina- 
I 2 . ^ tion 
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tion  or  averflon,  love  nor  hatred;  bnt 

apathy  or  perfect  indifference.  ' ‘ 

* ^ 

But  to  illuftrate  this  mattet  more 
particularly;  figure  to  your  gioWing 
imagination  Gentlemen  ! an  ardent  lover 
in  the  company  of  his  beautiful  miffrefs ; 
behold!  then,  in  idea,  the  magnetico- 
ele£tfical  effluvium- --the  celeftiai  iriyi- 
fible  fife  I proceeding  In  all  ‘direfftbii^ 
from  the  fair  one,  and  fweetly  ffnkitig 
on  the  eyes,  and  on  ‘the  heart  'ofhier 
lover.  The  complacency  andTparklii:^ 
of  his  countenance  fhews  vifibly  the 
pleafiire  he^enjoys  ; trtd‘ nothing  carl bte 
cafier  than  to  ’perceive 'the  tender  iiji- 
priffions  that  are  made’on  his  foul.  - 

In  this  fituation,  and  in  fome  inftahees, 
he  may  be  compared. to  the  butterfly, 
who,  in  the  night,  fuddenly  perceives 
the  fair  light  of  a perfumed  latnp,  ’ or 
of  a fweet  wax-candle.  The  fudden 

bright- 
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brightii^s  mifes  and  cheers  the 
ieft.  He  expands  his  wings,  and  flies 
to  the  Source  from  whence  ^the  flame* 
proteed^.'  ' Tbe  ' nearer  hie  approached 
it,  the  rhofe  powerfully  the>  light  and  the 
warmth  aft  upon  him,  and  “his  pleafune 
hicreafes  in  proportion.  At  laft,  by  too 
^eat  an  feagerhefs’  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  plealiim,^  he  meets  his  deftruftion. 
He  coh^S  'too  near  the  fair  candle,  he 
flutters  about  the  flame ; and  throwing 
himfelf,  or  plunging  giddily  into  the 
“midft  of  it,  dks^  confumed  as  much  per- 
haps by  the  pleafure  he  taftes,  as  by  the 
‘fire  which  reduces  him'to  afhes. 

j 

Thus  it  is*,  but  with  greater  fecurity, 
that  a lover,  ftruck  and  penetrated  by 
the  rays  of  this  magnetico-eleftrical  fire, 
conceives  thofe  vehement  defires  which 
hurry  him  vvith  fuch  violence  towards  - 
the  objeft  that  gives  rife  to  them. 


If 
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; If  the  enamoured  man  can  but  be  per^ 
•iriltted  to  join  the  pleafures  of  touch,  or 
of  dalliance,’ with  that  of  feeing,  it 
throws  him  into  ftill;  higher  trapfports, 
and  yet  it  is  acknowledged  by  ev;ery  per- 
fon  of  delicate,  ,ta,fte;  and  refined ’mental 
fenfibiljty,'  that  the,pleafure  which  arifes 
from  the  Converfatjon,  or  fimply  from 
viewing  a beaudful  andj  beloved  objedl, 
-far,  .far  furpaffes.  all  the  grofler  gratifica* 
tion  of,  fenfe,;  . 

■'  * " ' *'  •! 

- But  methlnks  I hear  a modern  volup- 

• tiiary  exclaim,  if  the  fight  alone  of  ;a 
young,  beautiful,  and  beloved  objed,  is 
capable  of  affording  fo  high  a pleafure, 
,hdw  much  greater,  how  -much  more 
cxquifite  effeds,  muft  be  produced  by 
thofe  inflamed  -mellifluous , kilfes,  that 
rgive  fuch  poignant  delight  to  the  tafle  ? 
or  by  that  balmy  breathing— -that  filky 
paradifiacal  fweetnefs  !^— that  .affeds  the 
moftrils  fo  agreeably  !-— I hear  him  dwel- 

ling 
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ling  with  .peculiar  jpleafure,  oh  that- na- 
tural language  of  the  foul  ! on  thofel 
broken  phrafes,  thofe  gentle  murmurs' 
which  flutter  and  expire  on  the  lips  !— - 
and  on  thofe  fighs  and  fpafmodic  afplra- 
tions  that  efcape  from  the  . heart  which 
fwims  In  an  ocean  of  delight, — which  Is 
diflblvedand  overwhelmed  by^thegulh-*  ‘ 
ing  torrents  of  pleafure,  that  are  pouredr 
* forth,  at  the  critical  and  copious  dif*[ 

‘ charges  of  this  celeftiarfire.'--'  to 

From’  hence,  from  hence ; Gentle^ 
men  ! fpring  thofe  Impetuous  tranfports' 
of  lovers  ! thofe  ebullitions  of  tender- 
iiefs  !— thofe  delightful  effufions  of  the- 
heart thofe  brilliant  failles  of  the" 
imagination  ! and  in  a word,  thofe  joys- 
\vhich  totally  diflblve  and  abforb  all  the 
faculties  of  the  foul— and  penetrate  lovers 

with  an  ardent- longing with  aii  ’In- 

tenfe  ^ defire  to  transform  themfelves 
into  what  they  Ipve  !— ^ Yes,  to  abforb- 
^ * ^ - , and 
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and  affimilate  the  foul  and  body  of  thejr 
beloved — aild  , to  mLx  and  intirnately 
blend  their  fubftance  whhj  that  of  the; 
object  ^f  their  paiiion.— f : 

But  In  ordefy  Gentlemen  ! t<>  give* 
you  clearer-  arid;  more,  ftriking  ideas  of 
our  new  Theory,  I beg  leave  to'  remind 
you  of  the-  ftrongly  attrafting  and  re-‘ 

* pelling  qualitiesr  of  the  • Iqadftonc,  and 
of  the  eleftrlcal fire.— Every  one  knows, 
that  one  pole  of  the  magnet  ftrongly 
attracts j and  that  the  other  as*  violently 
repels.  We  know  too*,  that  the  eleftri- 
cal.’fire.  in  its  'difierent  ftates  does  the 
fame and  that  the  rubbing  common 
iron  v^lth.^a  magnet,  in  pertain  direc- 
tions,: \yill  ^ communicate  magnetifm  to 
it.. i Thus,  love  on  one/ fide  has-been, 
known  to  produce  love  ; and  as  in  the 
coiirft  of  excitation  in  making  electrical 
' «xpefimehts,  the  jars  wift  now  and  then 
difeharge  themfelves  accidently,  or  in- 
voluntarily. 
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iiwoluiitarily,  as  well  as  by  the  fafer  and 
more  natural  application  of  the  fmooth 
round  knob,*  dr  blunt  head  of  the  dlf- 
'charging  rod;  fo  in  courtlhip,  or  in 
amourous  dalliance,  between  the  fexes, 
imx)luntary  col  limitations  will  now  and  then 
happen  : and  at  beft,  courtlhip  and  dal- 
liance is  no  other  than  charging  the 
battery  on  the  one  lide,  and  heating  or 
preparing  the  genial  oven  of  nature  on 
-the  other j for  the  concodllon  and  matu- 
ration of  the  genial  juice. ^The  ana- 

logy holds  good  even  tot]\tendof  the 
bujinejs*^  for  the  natural  confurnmatlon,  or 
the  final  difeharge  or  delivery  of  this 
eleftrieal  fluid — of  this  balmy  benevolence ! 
is  in  all  refpeftSj  a true  eleftrical  opera- 
tion. Here  we  have,  firft,  the  neceffary 
ffiSion  or  excitation  of  the  eledlrkal 
tube  or  cylinder,  for  muttering  up  and 
accumulating  the  prolific*  fiery  fluid  in 
the  Prime  Condu£lor.  Here,  llkewife,  we 
have  the  pofitive  and  thedaegative  fire*; 

K the 
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the  a^llve  and  paflivc  principles  ; the  plus 
and  the  minus  ftate  ; — in  a word,  there 
is  the  ftrifliefl:  and  moft  cordial  harmony, 
— the  cleared  and  mod  perfeft  analogy 
in  all  refpefts;  and  I .defy  the  whole 
world,  medical  and  philofophical,  male, 
female,  and  of  the  doubtful  gender^  to  dif- 
prove  or  fubvert  my  dodrine.— — Still 
.more  the  eledrical  effeds  and  phoeno- 
jnena  that  are  produced  by  the  vivid 
flafhings  of  the  eyes, — the  attritions  and 
balmy  fudions  of  the  lips, — the  touch 
^or  fqueeze^  of  the  hand, — and  finally, 
by  the Joftyfrm  prejfure  of  u tight-new  virgin 

elafic  cufiion^  well  amalgamated^ all, 

all  demondrate  that  my  theory  is  founded 
on  nature  and  on  fads ; and  edabliflied 
by  that  fimpiiclty,  uniformity,  and  ana- 
logy which'peryade  uniyeffal  Nature  ! 

; What,.  I pray  you.  Gentlemen,  are 
ethe  ufes  of  that  adonifliing  variety  of 
fluids,  juices,  fprings,  and 'circulations 
' , 1 of 
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of  which  the  hiirhan  body  are  compof-v 
ed’  ?— ^ — ^are'they  not  to  fecrete,  form, 
and  elaborate  mild,  generons,  balfa-'’ 
m'ic  -juice  !— ^a  fuBtile  vivifying'  fire,  by' 
which  all  its  parts' are  nurfed,’  ^ nourifh-" 
ed,'  fuftaihed,  ' and  animated.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are.-^ In^  young  full- 

grown  performs, - therefore,  who  enjoy 
perfeft  health,  and  full,  fucculent  liv- 
ihg  ; — who  are  plentifully  fupplied  wfith 
juices  and  humours  of  the,  rnoft*  benign 
cOmpofitlon^; — and  furnhKed  for  the 
various  circulations,  with  organs  and 
firings  tuned' and  difpofed  in  the  moll 

advantageous  manner  ; and  replete 

with  the  vital  animal  fire  for  the  moll, 
gefnal  concoftidns  and  fublimatlons  ! — 
In 'all  fuch  perfonsj  a greater  quantity 
of  thofe  IHmulating  juices,  and  of  this 
magnetico-eledirical  fire  or  effluvium  is 
/ormed,  than  nature  has  occafion  for. 

- — How  is  the  overplus  dlfpofed  of? 
Why  hatute  empl(§^s' part  of  this  Balmy' 
K 2,  vivify- 
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vivifying  luminous  effence  th^'very 
in;iportant-,  • purpofes  (he  intended  them 
for  ; — namely,  for  nourilhlng,  ftrength- 
ening,  and  animating  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  for  the  procreation  of  the  fpecies  t — 
and  the  fuperfluity  or  redundancy,  flie 
diffipates  or  throws  off  .by  the^eyes,  by 
the  breath,  and  thro’  every  pore  of  the 
body  ; ;and  thefe  ,are  the  fubtile. 


wonder-working  rays  r. or  emanations," 
which  I term  the  magnetico-ele£lrical" 
effluvium  ! — the  genuine_ftimulus  of 
love  ! — the  eflence  of  ages  !t— the  liquor^ 


of  life  !— and  the  tru(^  pabulum,  of  :aj^|. 


pleafure 
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All  this  will  appear  abundantly  *ob<- 
yious,  Gentlemen,  by^  lattendlng  fm*  a 
moment  to  what  happens,  in  oM  men 
and  women,  in  whom  th^  ipnngs.,of 
life  are  relaxed  and  worn  out  in 
whom,  the  vivifying  juices,  and  anirnah 
fire,  are  no  longer  endowed  with,ari 

energy 
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energy  ftrong  enough^  nor  furnifhed  ui 
fnfficient  jibundance  to  anfwer  all  the' 
above  genial  purpofes  ; and,  in  a word, 
in  whom  the  balmy  prolific  luminous 
fountain  is  dried  up,-  and  well  nigh  ex-- 
tinguiftied.  - In  them,  (efpecially  if 
they  have  long  been  among  the  number 
of  Pieafu  re’s  ardent  devotees)  the  pow- 
ers of  nature,  always  aftive  and  reft- 
lefs,  ftill  provoked  by  habit,  and  teazed 
by  the  remembrance  of  paft  pieafu  res,  ^ 
now  fcourge,  vex,  and  exert  them- 
felves  in  vain.  ^ Alas  ! thefe  lame  or  bro- 
ken-down lovers,  are  not  now  in  a con- 
dition, to  prepare  any  confiderablc  quan- 
tity of  the  generous  juice  i and  fo  far' 
from  there  being  any  left  to  evaporate, 
to  ftlmukte,  or  excite  love  or  defire  in 
others,  fcarce  enough  'remains  to  fup- 
ply  warmth  and  nourilhment  at  home, 
in  their  own  fhrinking  frame.- 
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r ’PhyficIaiis  obfervlng  the  • redundant, 
fuperflulty  of  this  balmy  vivifying  fire* 
of  effluvium  in  healthy^  young  people,'' 
and  the  want  of  it  in  the  old  and  debi- . 
litated, 'haye  endeavoured  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  the.  latter',  by  the^ 
overplus  ^of  the,  former.  ..  With  this* 
yiew,,  they^  caufe  a lovely  girl,  of  a. 
florid  ftate  ofjiealth,  and  in-  tke  bloo.nij 
of  youth  and;  beauty,;,  to  .be: laid  in^the 
bed  of  a-decrepjd  .old  man,  ,in  orc|er; 
that  the  |ire  of;  youth  rnay  dlflblve  thei 
ice  ,of  age.  ^ The  fweet,^  a^ive,,  balmyi 
electrical; fire  of  the  young/ wornan: is; 
Irpbibed;  into , the  withered  | ff^qie,:  and 
Qonveys^an  enli veiling, warmthiint^^  the 
cx-haufted  vefi'els  of  the  poor  emaclatedi; 
qid  man,  and  animates  his  nerves  chilled 
b}^  age,  paralytic,  oppreffed  or  flung  to 
callofity.^by  gluttony  and  drunkennefs,- 
or  debilitated  by  exceffive  venereal  induK 
gencles. — It  w'as  thus,  that  the  Ifraelltes 
of  old,  prolonged  the  life  of  their  Ian-. 

guifliing 
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guifhing  King  David, — of  amorous,  of 
infamous,  and  of  pious,  memory,  f ^ 


What  a prodigious  difference  muft 
there  then’  be,  between-  this  animal 
fire  ! — this^'  genial,  milky,-  generous 

effluvium  ofi-a  perfon  in  the  bloom  of 
cy-buth,  and  in  the  blufh  of  innocence, 

and  that  of  one  who  is  languifli- 

ing  and  finking  under,  the  infirmities 
•infeparable  from  vice  and  old  age  ? — 
That  of  the  one  is  invigorated  and 
perfumed,  by  all  that  is  rich,  fweet, 
and  luminous  in  nature  ! — it  is  the  foft 

fulnefs  of  youth  and  health the  de~ 

‘licious  fragrance  of  love^ the  gufli^ 

.ing  quinteffence  of  life  and  rapture  ! — — 
while  that  of  the  other,  is  a mafs  of 
fetid  exhalations,  reeking'  from  w^eak- 
..neffes  and;  corruption,  which  nature 
: fl'iriQk_3i  from  and  abhors.  . ^ 


/ 
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'?•  In  regard  to  the  different  nature  ^nd 
efFe£ts.  of  the  maghetico-eleSrical  efr 
fluvium,  of  different  men  and  women, 
nnder  difierent  circumftances,  and  at 
different  periods  ' of  life,— they  are  as 
different  as.  the  various. odours  and  qua- 
lities of.  ftirubs,  flowers,  and  fruits^ 
The  analogy  , here  too,  will  be  found  to 
Jiold  good  in  every  refpedt  : for  every 
herb,  and  every  flower,  and  fruit,  has 
each  an  odour  and  qualities  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  The  fcent  of  a pink,  and  that 
of  a rofej  for  example^  are  very  differ- 
ent 5 fo,,  llkewife,  are  the  taffe  and 
qualities,  of  a plump  peach,  a juicy 
aeftarine, . a puckering  floe,  and  a 
harlh  crab-apple.  Nay  more,  the  rofe, 
has  fome  parts  more  odoriferous  than 
others  ; and  the  ve^y  fame  flower, 
lhali  at  one,  time  diffufe  a fweet  and 
fragrant  odour,  at  another  time,  and 
under  different  circumftances,  it  lan- 
guifhes,  and  no  longer  gratifies  any  of 

the 
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the  fenfes. It  is  ealy,  Gentlemen, 

to  make  the  application  and  to  preferve 

the  fimlle. The  countenance,  and 

air  .of  a virtuous,  healthy,  well-bred 

girl,  is  like  the  enchanting  beauty 

the  delicious  fragrance  of  an  'opening 
mofly  rofe-bud  ; a woman  that  be- 

gins to  grow  old,  is  like  a rofe  that 

withers  and  dries  up  ; a fuperannua- 

ted  beauty  who  paints,  is  like  the  pidiure 

of  a rofe  ,in  Crayons  ; and  a Lady 

who  once  was  handfome,  but  whofe 
worn  out  charms  bear  the  fad  marks  of 
Intrigues  and  diffipation,  may  be  compar- 
ed to  a rofe  pluckt  in  its  full  beauty, 
but  which  now,  foul  and  faded,  has 
loft  all  its  fragrance  and  defirablenefs, 
by  rude  touchings  and  by  pafling  thro* 
many  a hand. 

From  what  has^  been  fald,  Gentle- 
men,  is  it  not  perfectly  reafonable  and 
philofophical  to  conclude,  that  the  ele- 
L gant— 
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gant— the  generous — the  unlverfal  paf- 
fion  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  Lec- 
ture, depends  entirely  on  the  aftioa  of 
this  animarfire,  or  magnetico-eledrical 
effluvium,  w’hich  w^e  have  proved  to 
emane,  niore  or  lefs  copioufly,  from 
every  animal  body.  Where  this  mat- 
ter does  not  a61,  there  can  be  no  in- 
clination : and  where  it  does,  love^  or 

hatred,  Inclination  or  averfion,'  arc 
lively  and  aftefting,  in  proportion  to 
the  force  with  which  it  a£ls,  and  to  the 
degree  of  fenfibility  in  the  perfon  adied 
upon.  . . 

But,  Gentlemen  ! my  definition  of 
Love,  and  my  defcriptions  of  the  nature 
and  effefts  of  that  paflion  will  not  be 
complete,  unlefs  you  permit  me  to  point 
out  the  very  wide  difference  there  is  be- 
tw’een  the  gentle-generous,  fentimental 
paflion  of  love  when  it  is  heightened  and 
rendered  permanent  by  efteem  ; and  that 
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grofs  momentary  fenfual  paffion,  which 
we  may  properly  enough  term,  the*  Fury 
of  Luft.  In  the  former,  delicate,  unre- 
mitting attentions,  endear  each  to  the 
other  ; while  an  amiable  partiality  over- 
looks and  compaffionates  each  little 
foible,  and  foftens  into  amiabienefs  each 
little  fault.  Here  imagination  creates 
new  beauties,  and  efteem  lends  new 
charms  to  love.  But  when  the  accom- 
plilhments  of  the  beloved  objedt,  both 
perfonal  and  acquired,  are  exaggerated 
in  the  lover’s  eyes  ; — when  a glowing 
imagination  reprefents  his  miftrefs  as 
the  fweet  foul  of  , amiabienefs  ! the 
perfeftion  af  every  excellence  ! and 
holds  forth  to  his  eager  eyes,  his  whole 
and  only  poffible  felicity  as  centered  in 
the  poffeffion  of , her  ! then,  and  then 
only^  it  is  that  the  lover,  pervaded  with 
the  fweet  delirium,  becomes  an  enthu- 
liaft,  and  feels  a flame  lighted  up  within 
him,  which  will  continue  unextingulflied 
L 2 far 
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for  many  years : for  even  when  the 
happy  man  has  enjoyed  the  dear — the 
angelical  objeft  of  his  defires,  and  of  his 
adoration,  the  tender  emotions  of  his 
heart,  and  the  refpedtful,  the  endearing 
delicacy  of  his  attentions  continue  after 
enjoyment,  and  the  divine  charm  which 
at  firfi;  captivated  him,  remains  when 
the  delirium  of  the  fenfes  is  no  more. 
Refined Celeftial  Charm  ! De- 
lightful  Delicious  Sentiment  ! 

Begotten  by  admiration  and  efteem, 
and  foftered  by  fondnefs  and  refpecl, 
they  form  a'  filken  band,  an  adamantine 
chain,  which  even  time  itfelf  cannot 

diffolve  ! for  my  bofom  tells  me. 

Gentlemen  ! that  were,  cruel  deftiny  to 
deprive  me  of  the  man  I love,  my 
wounded  heart  would,  as  it  were,  de- 
mand him  from  Heaven  in  the 

excefs  of  my  grief,  I fiiouid  attach  my- 
felf  to  his  fliade,  I fiiould  moiften  and 
warm  'if  poflible,  his  cold  allies  with 

my 
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my  tears,  -'  ——and  I fhould  prefs  to  my 
fad  bofom,  the  urn  in  which  they  are 
inclofed.  ^ 

Not  thus,  ' Gentlemen!  but  far— far 
different  are  the  nature  and  effeds  of 
the  grofs^  momentary,  ^ degrading,  fury 
of  luft,  or  mere  carnal  * fenfuality  : 
Here,  at  beft,  Liove  Is  no  rnore  than 
voluptuous  emotions  . excited  by  the 
fllmulations  of  the  animal  eleftricity, 
and  prolific- juices,  which  incline  one 
fex  to  the  other,  which  are  periodical, 
and  which  are  felt  only  when  the  hu- 
man machine  is  overcharged  with  the 
prolific  luminous  fluid.  Thofe  who  are 
aOiuated  by. this  principle  alone^  wait 
its  natural  periodical  impulfes,  which 
when  they  have  gratified,  they  have 
no  longer  any  defire,  and  their  love  is 
extinguilhed.  Tht  arttficlah  paffiOn^ 
alone,  of  the  human  foul,  are  lading  ; 
thofe  of  the  fenfes,  are  of  a quite  con- 
trary 
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trary-  ^natnrje,^  they  can  ■ laft  but  for  a 

L 

moment ; ,for;‘the  duration  of  ple^^fure  can 
only  fubfift  in  the  imagination, /not*  in* 

. the  fenfes,  however  ardent  and  fufcep- 
tible  . thofe  r or  lovers  may  be.  ’Tis 
true,.^  that  ^during  their  fhort  delirium, 
their  fgliftening  and  greedy  - eyes,  r an^ 
their  roving  and  impatient  hands,  know 
not  what  charm*  to  j feledt ^ nor  upon 
what  to  dwell,; — In  the  voluptuous  pre- 
ludlum,  I their' embraces  are  furious, 
and  their  enjoyments  ihfenfe  ; in  th? 
extatic moment  of  enjoyment,  "in* unU 
verfal  tremor,  they ^ ’eagerly  i and  . mu-.~ 
tually  clafp  the  quivering  objedt  of  their 
defires,,  they  imprefs. the  moft  .paffion- 
ate  and  mbft  inflamed  kifles,  their  fbul.s 
meet  and i flutter  on -their  eager,  lips, 
they  devour  foul  and  body  till  at  the 
approach  of  that  DEUCIQUS  SENSA- 
TION^ which  Isthe  fummit  of  pleafure  [ 

^ — the. ne  plus  ultra  .of Xranfport ! — they  are 
melted,  -overpowered  an4  - overwhelmed 
^ with 
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With  exceflive  extafy  ! and  every  faculty 
of  the  body, ' and  every  feiifation  of  the 
heart  is  ’ launched  forth,-  and  fwims 
away  in  an  ocean  of  delight ! 

But,  Gentlemen  ! how  fleeting  their 
blifs  ! how  (hort — how  very  fhort  is  the 
duration’ of  that  pleafure  in  which  deli- 
cacy, and  fentiment,  and  efteem  enter 
hot ! for  the  morrient  the  generous  pro- 
lific fluid  is  ejefled,  the  maddening  de- 
fires which  agitated  them,  and  the  ani- 
mal fire  which  confumed  them,  arc 
extinguifhed  ; until,  by  frefh  accumula- 
tions, new  defires  are  kindled,  and  the 
genial  flame  again  lighted  up  ; again 
they  are  recalled  to  pleafure  ; again  love 
overwhelms  the  foul  : till  at  laft,  after  a 
few  more  paroxyfms  of  this  Paradlfia- 
cal  delirium,  and  a few  hours  enjoyed 
in  ranging  from  charm  to  charm,  in 
fluttering  from  flower  to  flower,  apathy 
and  frigid  langour  fucceed,  and  the  lately 

' happy 
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happy  pair*,  now  without  paffion,  and 
without , defires,  figh  for  repofe, — for  a 
renovation  ^ of  ftrength,  firmnefs,  and 

fpirits, rand  are  very  happy  to  leave 

each  other  as  foon  as  the  laws  of  gallantry 
and  politenefs  will  permit*. 


; Behold,  Gentlemen  ! . a glowing,  yet 
true  plfture  of  merely  fenfual,  degrading 
ai:id  enervating  love  ; . and  of  that  gene- 
rous paffion,  which  is* founded  upon,  and 
mingled  with  fentiment,  refpedt,  efteem, 
on  the  noble  qualities  of  the  foul,  and 
on  the  amiable  difpofitions  of  the  heart. 

; ' b.  :•  ^ ' • 

■ Nothing  can  better  evince  the  truth 
of  this  new  and  Important  Hypothefis, 
which  I have  had  the  honor  of  laying 
before  you*  Gentlemen,  than  the  dif- 
ferences obfervable  between  the  incll^ 
nations  annexed  to^  different  ages,  or 
periods  of  human  life,  which  proceed 
wholly  from  the  various  degrees  of 
ftrength  or  activity  of  the  fubtile, 

tranf- 
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itranfplrlng,  luminous  effluvium 

the  animal  magnetico-ele£lrical  fire  !— 
nor  can  I perhaps  clofe  the  Le6lure 
more  ufefully,  or  more  agreeably,  than 
by  examining  the  various  efFefts  which 
it  produces  in  the  human  body,  from 
early  infancy,  to  extreme  old-age. 

I 

- But  in  order  to  view  thefe  matters  in 
every  light,  it  will  be  necefl'ary  for  us. 
Gentlemen,  to  proceed  upon  a .procefs 

fomewhat'  odd,  yet  curious. We 

muft  roll  up  as  it  were,  and  comprefs  a 
full  grown  man,  till  we  have  reduced 
him  to  his  original  ens,  or  embryo  ; 
we  will  then  obferve.  nature  from  the 
very  moment  fhe  begins  to  form  the 
child  ; and  follow  her,  'ftep  by  ftep, 
remarking  by  what  gradual  unfoldings, 
file  , makes' ithis  child,,  become  a com- 
plete man,’ — a man  capable  of  infpiring 
of  exciting . love,,  and, of  being  himfelf 
loved.  r 

M V Anato-  - 
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Anatomlfts  tell  us,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  the  fa£l, 'that  the  human  body  is- 
an  hydraulic  rhachine,  or  a mere  heap 
of.  veffels,  tubes,  and  refervoirsr,  con- 
taining fluids  or  liquors  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  iWe  will  take,  this-  princi- 
ple for  the  ground  work  of  our  invef- 
tigatioiis,  and  proceed  to  demonftrate 
the  truth  of  ’ our  Theory- by  regular,  de- 
duclions.  . : ‘ ^ 

. I -i:  .r  ' '• 

Let  us  take  then,  a man  of  fix  feet 
high;  or  higher,  if  you  pleafe,  even 
the  Irifli  Giant  himfelf,  whofe  ftaturd 
itTeems,  is  full  eight  feet  twb  inches,^ 
and  prefs  him  flrongly,  equally, . and 
on  every  fide,'  Let  us  then  * fqueeze 
out  all  his  fluids,.,  and  he  will  then'  be 
diminiihed  by  two  thirds,  - By  this 
nieans  we  lhalf  reduce  the  tremendous: 
Irifh  Giant)  to  the  fize  of  the:  Polifh 
Dwarf;  tor  'he  will  thenxbe  nothing 
but  a heap  of  empty  canals,  whofe 

Tides 
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iides  will  become  contiguous,  and  at 
laft  flick  clofe' to  each  other. 

, iWe  will  go  ifllil  further.  We  will 
take  the  thickefl'  parts  from  all  thefe 
canals,  ^ and  leave  them  'only  a Ikin, 
the  very  *thinnefl ‘that  can  poflibly’  be 
imagined.  '^Monfieur  le  Compte  Bo- 
rowliilki  thus  dwindles  comparatively  to 
nothing  ; - and  we  are  now’  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  'dlflinguilh  his  little 
dwarfifh  limbs,  that  his  whole  body  is 

hardly  perceptible  to  our  view. 

Neverthelefs,  this  little  mafs,  unformed 
as  it  appears,  diflin£lly  contains  all  the 
parts  of  a complete  man.  For  Mon- 
fieur  'le  Compte  Borowlulki  tho’  in 
ftature,  not  about'  thirty-three  inches, 
or  not. more  than  three  times  the  length 
of  a good  Irijlo  Shilala^  is  married,  and 
has  chirdren. 
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Preclfelv,  Gentlemen  ! in  like  man- 
ner,  each- little  ovum,  (which  fubfifts* 
in  the  female  previous  to  the  commerce 
between  the  fexes)  contains  in  miniature, 
all  the  parts  of  the  ^child  • that  is  after- 
wards born  ; and  this  almoft  invifible 
ovum  or  embryo,  being  Imbued  and  ani- 
mated (in  confequence  of  a certain  ele^ri- 
cal  operation ) with  the  energetic  ftinpulus 
ofthe  BALMY  BENEVOLENCE,  the 
nutritious  liquors  or  juices  infinuate 
themfelves  into  it, — the  invifible  canals 

are  Inlenfibly  filled, and  the  parts. 

begin  gradually  to  unfold  themfelves. — 
The  legs  and  arms  difengage  themfelves 

from  the  trunk  ; the  head  erefts 

itfelf  upon  the  fhoulders  ; and  the  whole 
afiemblage  reprefents  the  future  child. 
In  nine  months  time  he  is  born.  Hk 
limbs  and  faculties  enlarge  and  ftrength- 
en  : his  fenfes  are  unfolded  and  refine  : 
the  air  ftrikes  upon  his  ears,  and  he 
iieors  ; his  eyes  are  opened  and  he  fees  ; 

, and 
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and  new  canals  overfpread  his  whole 
body,  offering  themfelves  from  day  to 
day,  to  the  nourlfhing  juices  of  the 
aliments  which  fill  them,  ftrengthen 
them,  and  increafe  their  bulk,  and  coii- 
fequeiitly  that  of  the  child,  who  mufl: 
grow  in  proportion  as  the  canals  are 
dilated  by  the  nutritious  fluids  that  dif-, 
tend  them. 

That  this  child  has,  even  In  its  pre- 
sent ftate,  magnetico-eleftrical  effluvia 
ifluing  from  it^  there  is  no  doubt ; and 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
effluvia  mufl:  produce  fome  efFedl  ; they 
certainly  do  fo  : — but  they  will  not  pro- 
duce Love.  No.  This  wonderful  prin- 
ciple is  not  yet  aftive  enough  to  excite 
any  emotion  worth  mentioning.  It  is  as 
yet,  like  the  magnetico-effluvium,  or  the 
eledrical  fire,  which  lafl:,  is  invifibly  pre- 
fent,  or  as  it  w^ere  dormant  In  every  thing 
we  are  acquainted  with  in  nature,  and 

which 
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which  in  order  to,  produce  any  ofthofd 
powerful  and  tremendous  effefts  vye  are 
already  ^ acquainted  with,  miift  be  ex* 
cited,  accumulated,  and  difcharged  by 
nature,  or  by  art,  ' . ! . 

- it 

It  is  true,  that  when  I feeitwo  boys 
of  five  or  fix  years  of  age,  I may  feel  .'a 
complacency  or  Inclination  for  .one  of 
them,  and  not  for  the  other  ; — but  this 
inclination  does  not  amount  to  what  is 
properly  called  Love ; nor  can  it  have 
the  ftrength  it  is  capable  of  acquiring 
when  the  boy  attains  to  his  fixteenth, 

eighteenth,  or  twentieth  year and 

the  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  his  animal 

fire  is  not  thoroughly  enlivened.^ — 

What  is  it.  Gentlemen  ! that  is  'yet 
wanted  to  enliven,  or  to  give  energy  to 
the  magnetico-eleftrical  matter  of  chil- 
dren, both  male  and  female,  for  they  are 

as  yet  equally  vapid  and' Inaftive  ? 

.Why,  to  the  age  of  twelve^  or  fourteen, 

Qt 


on.^fixteen  years:/  this  ftibtlle  fire  is  In 
its'  mliius'  oi"  .iiegativii'  ftate,  but'  at^that 
critical  and  vetiy  dangerous  age,  the 
florid  blood  , begins  to,-  infinuate;  itfelf 
into  certain  internal  ftrainers;  and  re- 
fervoirs,  which ; i have  juft  feparated 
themfelves  from  the  others*; — there-  it 
is*  churned,  .prepared,  - purified^  refined^ 
and* at  laft  changed  by  the  perfefr  che- 
miftry  of  nature  into,  a vivifylng  eflence,> 
and  exalted  into  a gejiiab  prolific  fire  ! — 
certain  vefiels  pump  it  up  again  from  tiie 
fecret  and' central  ; laboratories*  where  It 
was  prepared  and  concofred,  and  pour  It 
into  the  mafs  of  blood, ^which  diftributes 
it  in -the  grand  ^ circulation,,  to  all  the' 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

By  the  influences,  ‘Gentlemen  ! of- 
this  invigorating ' efl'ence,  the  fibres 
ftretch, — the  limbs  g\:ov^  full  and  firm  \ 
the  conftitutlon'  alters*  and  acquires' 
ftrength;  the  voice' becomes  loiidt-r;  and* 

more 
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more  robuft ; and  after  animating  and 
ILLUMINATING  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  when  it  has  circulated  long  enough 
for  every  purpofe,  it  is  exhaled  or  diffipatr 
ed  with  the  other  tranfpiring  fluids,  con- 
liltuting  what  I call  the  MAGNETI- 
CO-ELECTRICALFIRE  or  EFFLU- 
VIUM/and  is  precifely  that,  which  was 
before  wanting,  to  enable  the  body  to 
exerclfe  freely  and  effeftually  all  its  func^ 
tions  : or,  in  other  words,  it  is,  as  I 
have  before  termed  it,  the:  ftimulus  and 
the  pabulum  of  pleafure,*  the  irrefiftable 
magnet  of  our  affeidions,  the  efi'ence  of 
ages,  the  liquor  of  life,  and  a feaft  which 
Qur  fenfes  can  never  be  fatiated  with,  the 
enjoyment  of  j ■ -t-Tq  conclude,  Gen- 
tlemen, while  all  the  organs  of  fenfe 
continvie  in  perfection  whllft  this 
vivifying  eflence  filtrates  in  abundance.; 
and  the  fvveet  lamp  of  life  burns  with  a 
Ready  luftre;,  or  in  one  word,  fo  long 
as  wq  are  .young  we  are  capable  of  lov- 
■‘•i  ..  ing 
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’ing,  and  of  being  inved;  but,  as  we 
decline  into  the  vale  of  years,  the  orgaias 
of  fenfe,  and  the  Cyprian  apparatus  of 
pkafure^  harden  and^  flirivel  ; THE 
^MANLY  -STANDARD  OF  LOVE 
almoft  dlfappears ; the  generous  vivifying 
liquot'dimiiiiihes ; tranl'piration  no  longer 
furnifhes  the  magnetlco-eledlrical  fire  in 
lufficient  quantity-,  and  the  little  that  is 
exhaled,  has  no  longer  its  juvenile  lumi- 
nous qualities  and  effe£ls  ; we  ceafe  to  be 
fufceptible  of  Love,  and  we  become  alto- 
gether incapable  of  infpiring  it  ; — till 
at  laft,  peevifh,  filly,  tottering  old-age. 
depriving  us  of  the  fundlions  of  fenfe, 
obftrudling  the  preparation  of  the  genial 
lire,  and  totally  fuppreffing  its  tranfpi- 
ration,  we  no  longer  have  any  love  for 
others, — others  have  no  longer  any 
love  for  us  ; — the  elegant,  the  charming, 
the  delicious  paffion  of  love  is  at  end  ; 
the  vital  oil  is'  burnt  out,  the  lamp  of 
life  burns  dimly  and  tremuloufly, — - 
N enjoy- 
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enjoyments  are-  drained  to  the  very 
dregs,  and  . thofe  men  and  women  who 
once  charmed  and  captivated  all  who 
approached-  them,  are , now  little  better 
than  old,  crazy,  neglefted  machines, 
whofe- exhaufted  refervoirs,  and  wont 
out  fprings,  are  ready  to.  fall  Intq  duft, 

on  the  leaft  rude  mption. ^Alas,! 

Alas ! poor  Human  Nature  ! , * 

M ' ; . - o 
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A D V E R T-  I S E M E N T. 

. . 1 ' • 

TflE  nature,  defign,  and  ufefulnefs 
of  the  Celestial  Bed  being  mlf- 
underftood,  they  require  explanation,  left 
many  refpeflable  perfdns  and  perfonages, 
influenced  by  the  Ignorance  or  preju-' 
dices  of  the  foolifh  multitude,  fhould 
be  difappblnted  of  the  benefit  of  fo  inge- 
nious and*  fo  ufeful  a difcovery. 

The  want'  of  children  fo  rnuch  la- 
mented in  many  noble  families,  and  in- 

I • 

deed  by  all  married  people,  arifes  from 
«^orjporeal,  mental,  "or  accidental  defedls. 

N 2 The 
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'The  corporeal  defefts  are  a laxity  or  de-_ 
bllity  of  the  nervous  fyflem,  and  a con- 
lequent  acrimony  of  the  juices  which.., 
actuate  that  fyftem — a relaxed  indlfpoli- 
tion  of  the  parts,  or  (which  moft  fre- 
quently happens)  obftruftions.  The 
mental  defects  are  want  of  courage  and 
refolutlon  on  the  male  fide,  or  of  imagi- 
nation and  prudence  on  the  female. 
The  accidental  caufes,  befides  occult  and 
unaccpiintable  . antipathies,  or  ineoftgrul- , 
ties,  ,are,  when  a lively^  vivacious  wo- 
man h married  to  a ftupid,  inert,  inactive 
man,  or,  vice,  verfa,  EleAricity,^  eyea 
independent  of  the  other  invigorating 
influences  combined  with  h,  is  the  rpoft.  . 
powerful  engine  or  influence  in  nature, 
to  remedy  thefe  feveral  defedts  it  gives 
a tone  and  retentive  firmnefs  to  the  re- 
laxed fibres  ;—r-lt  eorredfs  the  acrimony 
of  the  juices  ; by  increafing^tbe  pcrfgira^ 
tion ; ftrengthens  and  rejuvenatesr  the 
generative  powers  and,,  .effedlually 

moves 
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move5  obftru5:ions.  It  d^pels  alt  feaiV 
expanding  -the ' imagiaaticm  with  j tlie 
Ityelleft.  wd  mdft  fublime  ideas ; and 
it  affinailates  the  moft  inactive  to 
the:  moft  alert  >•  and  firotn^  all  theft- 
caufeseannidfc^fiil  of  producing  the  wifhed ' 
Tlie'CELEsitAL'  Bed  being 
v^ry  hi^ily  ekiffrified,  the  perXons  re- 
pgfmg therein  Bafk  in  a- genial',  iiivigo-  * 
ratiiig  tide  ofithe  celeftial-fire,  combined^- 
with  the  powerful*  ^influendes-'  of  mufic, 
magnets,  and  the  balmy  odours  of  aro- 
niatic'aetherialelieiices*-^ which,  as  they' 
powerfully  Vi^^ify,.  and,*  at  the  feme  titti^^ 
remove  all  impechments-^-^-^^they  ca^^^ 
fail  in  the  nature  of  things  of  conducing 
to  the  produdtbn  of  a ftrongv  healthful^ 
and  moft  beautiful  offspring. 

Sons  fpringmg  from  this  Bed,  like  Mars  fhall  prove. 
And  D^irghters  beaureoiis  th^  QireeTi  of  Love  ! / . 

r- 
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It  is  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  married 
people  only,  and  every  precaution  is 
v'  taken 


taken  to  exclude  the  licentious*  and  iitl-  i 
pure  ; and  to  deferye  -the  cordial  pa- 
tforiage  of  the -greats  the  learned^*  and^thci 
good,  and  the  approbation  of  the -public  - 
at  large  ; as  the  chief  of  our  ambition  is : 
to  promote  the  tmec  and'lafting  happi-* 
iiefs  of  the  youth  of  both’f^xes,  and  of  , 
private  families,  and  to <^everiti chagrin, 
adultery,  and  divorces,  Avhich  frequently 
arlfe  from  the  want  of  children  in  illuf- 
triouS'  and  noble  families*,  i ^ . o ^ ‘ i 

^ In  order  to  deter  tha' wantonlyf 

lafci'vious the  mere  votaries,  of  plea-^ 

fure,  from  polluting  the  Temple  of 
Hymen,  the  following  lines  are  written 
in^  golden,  capitals  over  the  grand  en- 
trance : . . ' t... 

OTAEii:  AKAeAPT02  EI2  IT  a. 

Procul  ! Procul  efte  Profani  I Virg. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  having 
^exprejed  a great  defire  to  have^  a copy  of  the 
grand  Jnfcription  in  the  Anti-chamber  of  the 
"Temple^  Vest  in  A has  therefore  ordered  it 
to  be  annexed  to,  this  advertifement, 

/ 

(Defcrtptian  of  the  Rich  and  very  Curious 
Carving  of  the  Frame  of  the  Infer iptionf 

Humanity  ! the  beloved  Daughter 
of  God  ! haying  defeended  from  the 
heavenly  manfions  to  vifit  .the  Temple 
pf  Hymen  ! and  havlng^holind  up  with 
peaceful  bands  the  infernal  implements 
of  war,  , fits  . down  on  Ja  noble  lion, 
(now^  alas  I couchant^  vpith  his  fail  and  his 
ears  cut  off)  and;  weeps  at  the.wickednels, 
folly,  pr  infatuation  of  the  kings  and 
people  of  the  earth,  and ; at  the  dread- 
ful havQck  ^vhich  luxury,'  and  wanton 
unnecefl'ary . wars  have^mad'e-lampng  the 
more  innocent  part  pf  the  human  fpecies. 


Attend 


Atteiid  ,,,0  ye.  JECings  of  .the 
Earth:  h -ihearkeii ' O .ye  People  ! 

. y\\T.  iv  • ' .'x  ‘ ■ ■>, 

copirpiflioned  ^py ,<the  1 1 Etetnal  Sp- 

vereign  ‘of  the  'Univerfe  ! ' ! ! the 

\ 

Gttardlart^  Aiigel  'of ^ the'  Hymeneal 
Temple  maketh  th?  following  De-^ 
cla'ratipp  f 3,it  ! v r«  ' 
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THATItneh:  and  beau- 

Uful  and  vittujDjUs^whe  peaceful  and 
^ adive^c ’tKej^^-'aira  fithef*chkf^  Ornaments 
of.’natbred  themobleft'w^rk  of  God  i! 
’Such^Vthefefofev'  rby*  naultiplying  theij: 
fpecies, ' ’ ' agg?a"ndi^ey  if  ^ poffible^  the 
Creator  ! - ^canfe  ic  they^  ^ncreafe  the 
nnmbef^  bf  the-mdft’^-pfedouS  of  ^his 
^Work^.-biiL^Bnt-when'''^^'y^riT^ 
from' herfeif-^vh erf  th'e-puts  off  the 
divine  .delicacyfbfolier^'jfex---^whei^  'ihe 
emulates  not  the  charafler  which 

Solo- 
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Solomon  gives  of  a virtuous  woman, llie 
ceafes  to  be  the  firft’  and  the  falrefl:  of 
God’s  Works  defccnds  from  her 

rank  in-  the  creation  ; — man’s  foul  and 
body  no  longer^pant,  with  eager-trem- 
bling delight,  to'affimilate  her  to  his 
iiimoft’  bolbm— nor  does  he  any  longer 
look  up  to  h^t  as  he  would  to  a Beiilg 
of  the  fweeteft,  lovelicft,  and  ‘ mofi 
celeftial  order.  ‘ * V. 

when'  man  too,  *whofe  real  happi- 
nefs  is  derived  from  thofe  purfuit^ 
w’hicb  cannot  be  attended  to  but  in 
PEACE,  nanaely,  the' enlargement  and 
elevation. of , the  mind — the  extenfion  of 
commerce— the  encoufagerhent  of  agri- 
culture and’  mechanics — ^^and  the  cul- 
tivation of  themfeful,  ^polite,  and  libe- 
ral arts  ! ^ ‘ -.  when  hb  is  mad  enough 

* Pixrrerbs,  dhap.  xxxi.  verfe  lo. 
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to  rellnquifli  thofe  truly  noble  purfults, 
and  indeed  every  real  good,  by  taking 
up  arms  to  FIGHT, t at  the  command 
of  a weak,  avaricious,  blood- thlrfty, 

or  ambitious  Man^  or  fet  of  men  ; 

when,  incited  by  infatlable  avarice,  or 
by  delufive  ambition,  which  Is  ftlll 
more  infatlable,  he  renounces  Chrlflia’^ 
nity^  and  all  the  fine  feelings  of  huma-* 
nity, — turning  all  his  ftrength  againfl: 
himfelf,  his  defires  centring  in  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  his  own  fpecles,  which  he 
will  accomplifli  at  the  expence  of  his 
own  life,  and  even  perhaps  of  the  eter- 
nal falvation  of  his  own  foul,  then 
man  departs  from  the  dignity  of  his 
rational  nature  ; — he  iofes  his  natural 
empire  of  the  earth  ; — every  thing  of 

value  perijhing and  fliould  he  by 

chance  furvive  these  days  of  blood 
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and  carnage — of  poverty,  flimine,  hor- 
rors, and  apprehenfion,  when  the  de- 
lufve  expeftation  of  riches  has  fubfided 
— when  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  what 
he  ftncled  his^  or  his  nation’s  glory  are 
difpelied — he  furveys  -with  a melan- 
choly eye,  ruin  and  defolation  on  every 
hand— the  arts  buried— the  fountains  of 
commerce  dried  up — nations  difperfed 
-r-ran  enfeebled  people — -the  ruin  of  his 
own  happinefs — the  extinftion  of  true 
glory-rand  the  annihilation  of  his  real 
power  ! 

O Thou  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Fountain  of  Harmony,  Peace,  Goodnefs, 
and  Glory ! reftore  tranquility  to  the 
world — fcatter  or  cut  off  the  bloody 
minded--rrlet  the  prefumptuous — the  in^ 
fernal  tumults  of  war  be  difpelied  if 
poffible  for  ever  from  the  earth.  Diffufe 
univerfally,  the  divine  fentiments  of 
humanity,  feace,  forbearance,  and  uni- 
O 2 verfil 
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verfal  religious  toleration.  Let  hoftlle 
fpirlts  be  united  and  bound  together  with 
the  filken  bands  of  love  and  friendfhip  ; 
haften  the  happy  time,  when  Kings, — 
their  Mihifters, — and  their  Parliaments 
folemnly  declare,  that  they  delight  in 
Peace,  and  in  the  profperity  and  hap- 

pinels  of  the  People, when  at  the 

fame  time,  influenced  by  the  Demons 
of  ambition,  avarice,  perverienefs,  and 
dcfolation,  they  continue  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  mankind,  and  fend  forth  the 
flieepllhly  paffive,  the  thoughtlefsly 
zealous,  and  the  bloodyrrminded,  to  de- 
vour the  bread  of  the  children  of  peace 
and  induftry  ; and  with  fire  and  fword, 
to  difleminate  murders  and  devaftatlons, 
horrors  and  anguifli,  famine,  beggary, 
and  bankruptcies  throughout  the  world, 
— neglecling  to  cultivate  and  encourage 
commerce,  manufaftures,  agriculture, 
—the  ufeful,  the  liberal,  and  the  heal- 
ing arts,  j^ind  the  more  important  and 

fub- 
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fublime  fclences;  and  above  all,  neg- 
IciSing  wifely  to  enaft,  and  mildly  yet 
effeAually  to  enforce  thofe  iieceffary 
laws,  and  that  internal  police,  from 
which  fpring  virtue,  order,  peace,  con- 
fidence, wealth  and  happinefs,  both 
public  and  private.  O ! haften  thefe 
thrice  happy  times,  when  man  will 

no  longer  dread  the  afpeft  of  man  ; 

when  his  hand  fhall  drop  for  ever  the 
murdering  fteel ; when  the  devour- 

ing flarnes  of  war  (alvvays  unneceffary) 
fliall  no  more  dry  up  the  fources  of  ge-r 
neratlons ; — when  nature  drooping  and 
convulfed  ^nth  the  wlckednefs  and  folly 
of  kings,  and  of  their  minifters  and 

people and  groaning  as  it  were  under 

the  preffure  of  ever-growing  taxes  and 
calamities,  now  fterlle  and  abandoned, 
fhall  refume,  with  accumulated  vigor 
and  delight^  her  former  peaceful  fecun- 
dity ; and  efpecially,  wherr  the  hu- 

man fpecies  now  degenerated,  weakened, 

muti- 
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mutilated,  dilgraced,  and  prematurely 
mowed  down, 

TAUGHT  IN  THIS  GENIAL 
TEMPLE  I 

ihall  germinate  afreih,  improve  beyond 
comprehenfion,  and  multiply  without 

number  ! Then,  O God,  thou  Per-. 

fedion  of  every  Excellence  then, 
ihall  men  and  women  relume  the  dignity 

of  their  nature  ! the  vice^getency  of 

the  world — and  enjoy  in  full  meafure, 
every  happinefs  that  Thou  haft  annexed 
to  their  intelledual,  as  well  as  to  their 
corporeal  Nature. 
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